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‘The Letter killeth, but the Spirit giveth Lift: 





Editorial. 


This Editorial has had to splash its way up the Atlantic, from the 
Cape of Good Hope to Southampton, and then rumble on to London by 
mail-train. It was caught roaming the seas, gazing at the Southern Cross, 
and making a curious, quizzical inspection of Table Bay and the noble 
mountain commanding it. It dallied even longer, strayed yet farther—long 
and far enough, in fact, to enable the wandering Editor to gaze with some 
astonishment at a copy of the R.C.M. MaGazine, lying (when he came 
upon it) on a table in a typical South African Hotel in Ceres, away up near 
the Hex River Mountains. Stage-managed maybe, by way of reminding the 
forgetful fellow that this page had to be written and sent on its way to 
South Kensington, to bring in another number of the Magazine to 
impatient readers. But it was so neatly done as to take on the appearance 
of accident, and so telling in effect as to ensure this page’s reaching its 
appointed place at the appointed time—to introduce another Address 
from the Director, an article from Mr. Clive Carey, and one by 
Mr. Howes (whose article, being the work of a present student, has 
the special virtue, over and above its own freshness, of renewing the attempt 
to break down the strange and disheartening present-student habit of non- 
contribution to these pages). 

In the last number it was stated, beyond all possibility of contradiction, 
that “ Editorials are not without honour save in the country of their origin.” 
The last was, therefore, hopefully addressed in particular to Collegians in 
far countries. We have come upon at least one sign that its appeal reached 
the right sort of addressee. In Cape Town, one August evening, in another 
typical South African Hotel, Mr. Colin ‘Taylor sat on a cabin-trunk and 
solemnly announced his intention of beating up all old Collegians within 
the Colony to a frenzied desire of seeing their autographed contributions in 
this Magazine. Every word here printed has to be paid for. Yet, placing 
on record Mr. Taylor’s intention can best be considered a useful and 
justifiable expenditure of a few extra pence of Union funds, since it may 
ensure the carrying out of exactly the sort of promise which, of all promises 
made in the world, gives most pleasure to an Editor and best serves the 
journal he controls. [For the peace of mind of those members of the Union 
who may deplore these expensive means of placing impulsive folk under 
gesa bonds (as it jwere), it must be stated that the method here employed 
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is indulged in more or less as a luxury, and that its frequent use is 
unthinkable, if only for the reason that the mere list of unfulfilled promises 
would monopolise each number of the Magazine! And such a list might 
in time become dull reading. | 

Reference has been made to an unexpected discovery, and a scarcely- 
expected promise—both made in “a typical South African Hotel.” It 
merely remains to state that this record of the unlooked-for has been 
written in yet another typical S.A. Hotel. What, precisely, constitutes 
the common touch of type in these hotels cannot here be explained. 
It would cost more money. It would be irrelevant. 


Director's Address. 
(SEPTEMBER 19TH, 1921.) 


When, in the depth of the vacation, I came one day into the 
College, I found it in the middle of a most serious operation, in which its 
innermost workings were discovered and the very source of its life exposed. 
The building was here all right, but it had ceased to live; the pulsation 
through its veins bad stopped, its heart had burst, and its nervous system 
had collapsed and lay there exposed to the unfeeling gaze of workmen who 
probed deeper and deeper into its anatomy to find the means of restoring 
it to life and health and activity again. The heating apparatus had given 
out! The boiler had sighed and died of a broken heart, and the warm 
pulses of its life had ceased, at least for a time. This, then, is the tragedy, 
the signs of which you see scattered about. But we hope that within a 
few days a new animation and warmth will circulate again in the building’s 
veins, and bring the College back to a temperature which is consistent with 
robust health. 

I was moved to compare the life of the building, and the nerves 
which were then exposed to view, with the life and nerves of the students 
who live and work here, and to consider what are the necessities for the 
working of both systems ; for it sometimes happens that individuals as 
well as buildings find themselves with the heating apparatus broken down, 
either from burning good fuel too fiercely and so ruining the boiler, or 
from running the engine at too low a pressure through being content to 
use inferior coal because of its cheapness, or from inattention to the 
demands of good stoking. 

If we compare the apparatus which radiates heat through this 
building to the nervous system which serves the same purpose in the human 
being, we see at once how necessary it is to keep the sources of activity in 
the highest state of efficiency. We cannot expect to get the greatest 
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number of heat units out of the fuel we burn unless we keep the fires 
clear, the temperature steady, and the apparatus clean. The worst and 
most wasteful methods are those which produce irregular and unsteady 
results. We all know of people who never can keep their pipes alight, and 
who burn rather more matches than tobacco ; of cooks who are always either 
burning the most delightful dishes because their fires are too fierce, or 
serving up a hot stew of an Arctic chilliness, the tire having gone out ; of 
housemaids who have constant recourse to a bit of wood, or the bellows, 
to coax a reluctant fire, and who invariably take refuge in the serener 
atmosphere of the gas stove when it is available. 


Now it is very much the same with some of us. We either stoke our 
fires with half-baked resolutions, or burn up our enthusiasm, and find that 
we can never keep the temperature steady—in fact, we blow hot or cold 
and the thermometer is very wobbly. The constant difficulty is to regulate 
the draught so as to produce the maximum of heat with the minimum of 
fuel, to create the least smoke, to cause the least wear and tear to the 
furnace. 

If we regard all the pipes which are running through this building in 
all directions—radiating warmth and comfort and making life in the place 
possible—as a nervous system, and compare it with the more complicated 
and delicate system of the human being, we may observe many similarities 
between them ; the perfect smoothness with which these systems work if 
properly looked after, the ease with which they may be upset, the 
dependence of the body’s well-being upon the proper functioning of the 
system. : 

The contemplation of this analogy led me to consider what an 
immense part nerves play in the lives of musicians, especially of performers. 
It is not too much to say that nerves are a most needed ingredient in 
the performer’s outfit, and that nervousness has brought distress, if not 
disaster, to countless musicians. Nerve and nervous are words which have 
the most diverse meaning in our language. We speak of nerve as some- 
thing strong, vigorous, energetic and courageous ; we speak of a daring 
climber as a man of no nerves, or of fine nerve, equally. We talk of 
a nervous courage and of a nervous constitution. But whatever diversity 
of meaning these words may have, all of us here mean the same thing 
when we speak of nerves and nervousness. It is that miserable state 
which attacks us at all turns of the road—when we have to play or sing, 
when we don’t know our work, when we are hustled, when we have to do 
things before others (as at lessons), and especially when we have to perform 
exacting works in front of a large body of people (as at concerts). 
Personally, [ know of no greater discomfort; and curiously enough it has 
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nothing to do with ability, practice, or preparedness. It attacks people in 
different ways and catches them in the most unexpected places. It is as 
much the accompaniment of ability as of inefficiency, and it is at the 
elbow of every sensitive performer. Given way to, it is the short road to 
disaster ; properly kept in or restrained, it is often productive of that kind 
of performance which we call temperamental. 

How many times have we not felt at the critical moment as if the 
firm earth was giving way beneath us, and as if our hold on the world was 
slipping through our fingers (asa matter of fact that is just what does 
happen to the nervous pianist) ; the room seems to rock, and we pray that 
oblivion may kindly wrap us in its embrace. 

Neivousness plays tricks with the memory and paralyses the muscles 
of the hand ; it makes the journey from the artists’ room across the 
platform a nightmare ; it transforms an audience into a jury and a 
critic into a judge with the black cap; time is suspended in its flight, the 
period of the agony seems unending. I have known a man called upon 
to speak suddenly, among friends, to be absolutely dumb although he 
stood up to speak ; and another to have uttered a string of unintelligible 
nonsense, I have heard a distinguished foreign pianist play a Chopin 
Impromptu with many more wrong notes than right, and—once the fit was 
over—give the most delicious performance of the rest of the programme ; 
and I have known conductors who confessed to a feeling of the completest 
blankness at the commencement of a concert. 


Now the paradox of the whole affair is that you can’t be a really 
good performer or conductor if you are nof nervous, in a sense and in the 
right degree, and you can’t be if you ave! The case is really this—it is 
only those who have a highly strung, delicately-balanced and well- 
controlled nervous system who will ever make an appeal by their perform- 
ance, Those who have no susceptibilities, and those who have them 
unrestrained or in excess, will both fall short, the first through being dull, 
the last through being dangerous. Nerves are apt to attack the beginner 
most, and it is well that it should be so, for it is in the development of 
restraint and the practice of courage that the character of the performer is 
formed. That they are ever wholly conquered is unlikely, but their more 
disagreeable manifestations are overcome by use. It is curious to note the 
different visible effects that nervousness has upon performers. Some look 
bashful, others defiant ; some almost conceited, others apologetic ; some 
red of face, others pallid; it is the same disease in different forms. But 
most of all it is noticeable in the kind of bow the performer gives, which 
ranges from the perpendicular to the widest of obtuse angles, and from a 
courtly inclination to the most familiar nod. 
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You will say—if it is certain that we all must suffer from nerves, and 
that if we haven’t any we can’t play and if we have we can't sing, what are 
we to do to get the right halance between sensitiveness and paralysis ? 
Probably the first and truest answer is that we all require a much greater 
margin of certainty in our performance, a more intimate knowledge of what 
we are doing, a greater grasp of the whole ; and this extra intimacy and under- 
standing forma reserve on which we can draw when accident and disaster are 
imminent, so that when something goes wrong we are not immediately 
thrown on our beam ends. ‘The effect of a mistake on a young performer 
is to distract the attention and dispose the mind towards the making of 
another. This generally results ; and instead of going placidly on, the 
performer begins, while playing, to assess the damage already done and to 
wonder about its effect on the audience ; and the end is disintegration if 
not disaster. With the mind absorbed in the music and a reserve of 
confidence up one’s sleeve, all will be well. So it is that nervousness is 
often the concomitant of insufficient acquaintance. It is so in our dealings 
with human beings; we always feel nervous with people we don't know 
well, and it is this knowing ze// that is the chief necessity. 


Again, a performer may be admirably prepared and yet suffer from 
nervousness, due to external influences or lack of confidence in himself. 
We often hear people say they can play the thing perfectly when they are 
alone ; and the only cure for that is that they must learn to play in public 
as if they were alone. Differences in instruments—some responsive, some 
the reverse—weather, health, the time of day, the surroundings, all tend to 
affect the performer. Confidence is begotten of successful endeavour ; 
lack of confidence either from not trying at all, as ‘sometimes happens, or 
from trying, but in a timid and of course disastrous way. Some teachers 
make one nervous, some the ‘reverse ; but I would have you know that the 
teacher often is as nervous as the pupil, and mutual sympathy based on 
understanding will obviate this. 


It may be well to consider for a moment what is the best means of 
getting the most out of what we do here—of keeping up the steady 
pressure, of avoiding spasmodic effort which is always wasteful, of being 
able to direct our energies into the various channels in which our work 
runs, without friction or loss of time, either of our own or of other people's, 

The first thing to do is to cultivate a real interest in our work— 
an interest which becomes absorption, which means that our minds are 
taken up with what we are doing, not with why we are doing it. This 
absorption prevents our attention from wandering; we can fix our minds 
on what we are doing, without effort, and the more we are absorbed the 
less effort there will be. When we work purely out of interest in the thing 
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we are doing, we become the more absorbed, though we often have a 
purpose in our work, such as the attainment of certain distinctions ; but 
this purpose must not be allowed to weaken the attention which absorption 
demands, for then we are in danger of becoming absorbed not in the work 
itself but in the purpose we have with it. We are really only occupied with 
it, not absorbed in it. When absorbed, we lose all thought of ourselves 
and become oblivious of surroundings which otherwise would distract our 
attention. No greater or more useful habit of mind can be cultivated by 
performers or listeners than this ; for the performers it means that blessed 
freedom from the nervousness which makes their lives so often miserable 
and their performances far from satisfactory ; for the listeners it provides 
an armour against the distraction of restless and talkative people and 
irritating surroundings. 

It has been well said that self-losing or self-forgetting is a self- 
realising. We speak of identifying ourselves with the object or with the 
purpose that absorbs us—-when an object we are said to live it, or to live 
‘nr it, when a purpose to live for it. If, when we are by way of working at 
our music for an examination, we think of the purpose rather than the 
music itself, we are in danger of distracting our attention. 

The study of music and its full enjoyment demand the highest 
powers of attention and of concentration ; and this attention is 
taxed in an infinite number of ways by the elusive qualities of musical 
perlormance, by the hundred and one disturbing influences both in the 
performers and the listeners, due to mistakes, unexpected progressions, bad 
performances, bad qualities of tone, disturbing influences of the room, 
people coming in and out. 


As the knowledge that we gain from science and literature is not 
only a possession, but an intellectual discipline and the means of under- 
standing more, so it is with absorption in the beauty of an art like music. 
Like the laboratory work of a student of science, the practice of art is for 
discipline, and one result of the discipline is to enable us the better to enter 
into the work of others. It is want of absorption in things, far more than 
absorption in the wrong things, that makes life colourless, The growth 
of the will is mainly by discipline, and without the development of the will 
there can be no mastery of those elements which lead us into nervousness. 

The characteristic defect in the growth of self is want of depth, for 
the interest achieved by any character must deepen if it is to last. Depth 
isthe permanent source of variety; and this power of attention, which enables 
us to concentrate upon what we are doing and to become insusceptible 
to outside influences, is not only the cure for nervousness but it is the best 
way to build up character. And it doesn’t necessarily mean that the 
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concentration is only directed to large works and long spaces of time ; it is 
as necessary to be able to switch off (as we all have constantly to do) to 
different jobs which may or may not be connected. 

The habit of concentration, properly cultivated, will ensure the 
immediate and complete focussing of the attention on anything however 
small that comes under observation. It isa habit which saves more time 
than any labour-saving machine. To go from class to class, or from 
lesson to lesson, with the mind alert and adjustable, is to be able to pick 
up the thread without effort. The person who has an alert and adaptable 
mind, and has developed the power of immediate concentration, has gone 
a long way towards being a strong character. But it is necessary that he 
should be able to correlate the various things upon which he is to exercise 
his mind, so that they may be systematized, and the things of importance 
given their due place with respect to the rest. There is no doubt that one 
of the attributes of a strong character is the power of sticking tight to a 
thing, or of being absorbed in it; as it is undoubtedly true of a weak 
character that it will be drawn hither and thither, dominated first by one 
thing, then by another. 

To sum up. If we are to keep our nerves in good order we must see 
that the life we live gives them fair play. They must not be at the mercy 
of constant excitability or apathy, they must work at a steady pressure, 
and be under the complete control of the individual. You stoke those 
nervous fires in your lessons and your classes, and you must see to it that 
the apparatus is not injured by those fluctuations of temperature which are 


the signs of fever and disease. 
Hucu P. ALLEN. 


Some Notes on a Great Singer and 
his Teaching. 


It may, perhaps, be regarded as something of an impertinence for me 
to talk about a great man on so slight an acquaintance, but I cannot help 
feeling that I may be able to say some things about Jean de Reszke and 
his teaching that will be of interest to readers. It is true that my 
studies with him have been limited to three short holiday periods, 
but apart from my own work with him, the fact that I accompanied some 
of his pupils during their lessons gives me a considerable insight into his 
aims as a teacher. 

Jean de Reszke was nearly seventy-three when I first went to him. 
What struck me immediately was his extraordinary youthfulness : one could 
have put him down as certainly fifteen years younger than that. And _ this 
youth was apparent not only in his mentality and power of continual 
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concentration, but also in his voice. 1 was sitting in the hall of his villa, 
waiting for my first interview and listening with interest to the lesson going 
on behind the swing doors. The pupil had a fine fresh voice, but the 
voice I heard repeating the phrases in correction made the first appear 
commonplace, It was a voice of velyet—no other word can describe that 
quality—and yet when its owner wished it seemed to have the power of a 
trumpet. What struck one most, perhaps, was the absolute steadiness of 
tone—not a trace of vibrato, except, of course, that which is used at will for 
effect of emotional intensity. So many cld voices develop a strong “wobble” 
(I remember feeling that about Victor Maurel in his later years, beautiful 
singer though he still was) and get thin from loss of quality ; but Jean de 
Reszke’s voice is still rich as velvet and steady as a rock. 

One of the secrets of his youth is, I think, due to the fact that he 
still looks upon himself as a student. During my last visit an American 
singer, who had left him eight years before, came back for lessons. One 
of the first things he said to her was “ My dear, I hope you will find I have 
improved since you were last here.” This was the attitude of a man of 
seventy-three, who had been the first tenor in Europe! And how many of 
us when we leave the College at the end of our course there do not think we 
are the finished article ! ‘This attitude, I believe, also accounts for a great 
deal of his success, for it led him and his brother Edouard to devote an 
immense amount of time to digging into the technique of singing, arguing 
different aspects, criticising each other’s efforts, trying this and that, until 
they were satisfied that they were on the right lines. It is to the method 
which he built up from these experiments that Jean owes the amazingly 
preserved voice he now has, and it is this method he is trying to hand on 
to others. “It does not matter how beautiful a voice you have,” he once 
said to me, “it is the method (/’éco/e) that counts.” ‘The beautiful voice 
may break up any moment and fall to pieces if it is not built upon a 
solid structure. And it is to this that he attributes the deterioration in 
modern singing, for he does feel that there is a deterioration, that among 
the big names of to-day there are no singers who can really approach the 
big singers of his own time and the period before him, This opinion is 
neither due to vanity nor is it just the usual defect of old age. I suggested 
to him that to a great extent, as far as my experience went, it was owing to 
the fact that singers nowadays take the profession so lightheartedly that 
they expect to make their mark after two years’ training instead of five 
(What teacher has not received letters from parents of pupils after about 
six months’ training asking how soon their daughters are to appear in 
public?) ‘‘Seven years is not too much, and seven years’ real hard work ” 
was his reply. What instrumentalist ever takes up his profession so entirely 
unprepared as the singer, and with so little idea of real work? The singers 
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of the past treated their voices as instruments, and gave them the daily 
practice for acquiring facility that the instrumentalist does. With this 
technical accomplishment the singer had command of every channel of 
emotional expression. It is true that at one period the voice came to be 
treated too much as an instrument merely, but with that technical command 
what could one not accomplish? Nowadays we are more and more losing 
the ability to perform what are called coloratura passages, (and to realise 
their very real emotional and dramatic value read the score of any opera of 
Mozart’s that you like), and are becoming incapable of singing what is 
the glory of the natural voice—a broad éegato. Do not carry off the idea 
that with the singers of that time these were all and the spoken word 
nothing—with such singers as de Reszke the spoken word is everything, 
and one has only to hear him run off some of the Secco recitatives 
in “Don Giovanni” to realise that he has brought the “speaking voice” 
to a perfection which few, if any, can boast to-day. For him the daily 
practising of scales is a necessity. He read me a passage from one of 
the lectures that Thibaud has lately been giving on the violin at the 
Ecole Normale in Paris, in which he says that just as you clean your teeth 
every morning so you should clean your technique by exercising your 
fingers in scales and exercises. “ ‘That should apply to a singer just the 
same,” he said. He told me that when meeting Edouard again after two 
years’ separation, he asked him what he had been working at? “ Rossini’s 
‘Semiramide,’ he said, “and scales,”—this for two years, nothing else | 
“TI could not believe it was possible,” he said, “that he should sing 
‘Semiramide’ with that huge, heavy bass voice of his,” but when he heard 
him he was amazed at the dexterity with which he sang that most florid 
of parts. I myself began to work at a florid air of Rossini’s, and gave in 
hopelessly after five minutes or so. “ Never mind,” he said, “I took fifteen 
years to learn that song.” 

It is difficult to speak intelligibly on paper of the technical side ot 
singing, but I think this article would not be complete unless I gave some 
idea of the principles (as I understand them) that underlie his teaching. 
He has so much to give, and is so anxious to give all he can, that a pupil 
has to be with him some time before he can marshall and assimilate all the 
ideas that are put before him. But there are certain things he cannot miss, 
and the first is that his whole method is a glorification of the speaking 
voice. The singer who gets up and stiffens himself all over for the 
perpetration of “singing” is no singer to him. Singing is just a controlling 
and a widening, as it were, of speaking, and one of his favourite exercises is 
to give you a commonplace phrase to speak, such as “ Gargon, donnez-moi 
du café,” and gradually to pass it on toa note until you are singing it, 
without having made any obvious transition from speaking. With regard to 
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the reflection of tone his aim is to place the voice, not in the possible 
places, but in the /¢gitimate places. For instance, it is possible, and indeed 
very common, for people to sing in the nose without it being particularly 
obvious to the casual listener. It often gives a feeling of complete 
comfort to the singer ; but it could scarcely be called legitimate, for it 
means that a great deal of the tone is passing out through the nose instead 
of the mouth, and the vocal organs are not being brought into full play ; in 
fact, it is a lazy way of “saving the voice.” (In the same way, too much 
use may be made of the head and chest resonators.) What is legitimate is 
what is generally known as resonance in the “mask,” that is, all the 
passages towards the front of the face. One gets a very strong sensation of 
singing to the back of the nose as though on the French sound “an,” but 
no tone passes through the nose. ‘This may easily be gauged by stopping 
the nose completely during the singing of a note, when in the true use of 
the mask it will be found that there is no change in the tone, while in 
nasal singing the quality will quite clearly alter. The mask is particularly 
helpful in bringing the often hard and coarse chest register in women into 
line with the rest of the voice. 

The only means of finding satisfactorily these legitimate places of 
resonance is the drive from the diaphragm—not as is often taught, a violent 
pressure inwards of the diaphragm, but a seating as it were (apput, or 
“support” is the usual term) of the voice upon the diaphragm through an 
entire phrase. ‘The sensation is almost of an outward rather than an 
inward pressure, and can be best found by driving the breath out slowly 
but firmly on the prolonged sound “tch” or “ts.” his is the exact 
sensation that one should get when singing a phrase. The drive from the 
diaphragm is the foundation of all singing, for it takes the strain off the 
throat, and puts it on to the strongest muscles of the body. It alone 
provides the singer with the enormous physical power required to cope 
with the big orchestras of to-day without wearing out. This drive may be 
felt even in the muscles of the back, and results in efect in the use of the 
whole body in singing, a fact tremendously insisted on by de Reszke. (One 
feels, especially on first putting it into practice, a distinct aching of the 
abdominal and dorsal muscles.) It is this drive that gives a voice intensity 
and authority. Superficial voices may have beauty, but they can never have 
that soul, that power of emotional expression that this “uplift” gives, and 
I suppose that after all we all agree with de Reszke when he says “When 
I hear a singer, I want to be moved, not merely charmed.” The 
diaphragmatic support enables the singer to produce a tone of absolute 
steadiness, which he can vary at will by the use of a genuine zbra/o, 
produced by a movement of the diaphragm, when the emotion requires it, 
just exactly in the way in which a string player makes a viérafo with his 
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finger. It also assists the larynx to drop to a low position, which is so 
necessary for depth and volume of tone. The singer must not, of course, 
keep the larnyx depressed all the time. It sinks with the process of 
reinforcement of tone, and its different positions impart many colours to the 
voice. There is nothing more beautiful than the messa voce with the high 
larynx, such as one hears for instance in the traditional rendering of 
“Deh Vieni” from “Don Giovanni” by such a singer as Battistini. I suppose 
this approximates more than anything to the absolute speaking voice. 


Other points on which the master insists are the lift of the uvula and 
soft palate in higher parts of the voice, remembering at the same time that 
a lifted palate on the lower tones produces an unsatisfactorily thick and 
fluffy sound. He will not hear of the tongue being put forward against the 
teeth, as is generally taught, affirming that it produces a flabby tone, but 


makes the pupil turn the tip of the tongue under till it touches the cord 
at its base. 


Of course there are all sorts of refinements, of which it is impossible 
to speak—different colours for special use, such as the voice of the temples, 
in which the tone seems to strike up to that point, with an immense power 
of penetration. Most notable of all is what he calls the vofx étouffée, a 
sort of muted voice of extraordinary carrying power, of which he was the 
particular master. 


When starting with a new pupil, he at once proceeds to “undress” 
the voice, as he calls it, that is, he stcips it of all its adornments so that he 
can get at the natural “root” voice, as it were, of the singer. With those 
who have developed really vicious habits this is not done in a moment— 
from this he proceeds to build the voice up according to his theories. It 
is thrillingly interesting to mark during this process the immense gulf there 
is between beauty and ugliness of tone, and to realise that it needs but a 
hair's breadth to throw you from one side to the other. I have heard 
voices of quite unpleasant quality take on an absolutely unexpected beauty 
in the course of a lesson. If only one could keep what one gets in one 
lesson | But it often takes months to develop the habit of something that 
comes to one quite quickly. One realises that it takes months and years 
of untiring work and continual thought to achieve anything big. The 
number of voices that are, like Patti’s, born perfect is infinitesimally 
small. Facility, to Jean de Reszke, is not art. When I was making, as I 
thought, rather a nice decrescendo on a high note one day, he said, ‘That's 
all very nice, but it’s too easy.” “Ars” with him is really ‘“‘celare artem” 
—you must do the difficult thing that is only accomplished with real work 
and do it with the appearance of complete ease. 
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Talking of facility, his memory is amazing. He will sing you large 
slices of the same opera in French or Italian (and sometimes in German 
too), not to mention the “secco” recitatives in the Mozart Operas, in which 
he sings all parts. At my last lessons he had no accompanist, and played 
the whole of Mephistopheles in ‘ Faust’ by heart, skipping from cue to cue 
with complete certainty. His power of concentration is a thing to be 
wondered at, and I have never seen him spare himself for a moment, 
however trying his pupil might be. Generous and big-minded, he is full of 
kindliness and humour ; confident in himself as a great artist must be, you 
would find no vanity in him even if he were to talk all day about himself 
and his work. 

Of course, he has detractors—all great men have. I think they fall 
into three classes-—first, those whose vanity is hurt by his attitude to their 
vocal methods, ‘They consider they want a little “finishing,” and they 
find that no note is allowed to pass without correction, no phrase without 
comment. Secondly, those who do not stay long enough to understand 
thoroughly and assimilate his teaching. ‘These may be loyal adherents, but 
those who hear them become detractors, for they blame the master for the 
sounds they hear—sounds far removed from what he ever intended ! 
The third class consists of those well-meaning, but ill-advised friends who 
have heard them during the process of “ undressing” or the early stages of 
building, have been horrified at the change and said, “ My dear, you must 
leave that man, he’s spoiling your voice,” and prevailed. On_ this head, 
let me just say one thing—unless you are prepared to stand before him 
in the attitude of an absolute beginner, to remain with him until by hard 
work and hard thought you have digested his teaching, and to pass through 
stages of comparative ugliness and uncertainty, don’t go to Jean de Reszke 
(or, indeed, any other teacher who tries to do his business thoroughly). For 
my part I did not need to work for ten minutes with him before I realised 
that I was in the presence of a great man who had perfected himself in his 


art, and had a genius for imparting it to others. 
CiivE Carey. 





The Parry Room. 


These two photographs of the Parry Room were taken specially for 
this number of the Magazine. They are slightly anticipatory, but they 
give a good general idea of what the Room will be like at its opening, and 
of the ways in which it is hoped to use it. 

Its arrangement has already been improved beyond that shown in the 
photographs. For example, the bust of Sir Hubert Parry stands in the 
large window sill, and the other two busts here shown have been moved to 


THE PARRY ROOM, 
(:) 





Photographs by Stuart & Naudin. 
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another part of the College Library. And that is typical of the sort of 
change which is to be effected as the room takes its place in the College 
life. It is to become more and more of a Parry Room, more representative 
of himself and of what he bequeathed to us. Many pictures of himself 
and his friends, and of things and places which interested him are to come. 
Books are to fill the shelves, and if the collection can be expanded to 
reflect even the major interests of Sir Hubert’s mind, it will, indeed, be a 
valuable one. 

A splendid beginning has been made. The block bookcase on the 
right of photograph (ii) already contains the 46 volumes of the Bach- 
Gesellschaft edition, which, in their white vellum bindings, were such 
familiar objects in the bookcases of Sir Hubert’s room at the College. 
They had belonged to Mr. Dannreuther, and Sir Hubert bequeathed them 
to an old Collegian, who has given them now to the Parry Room, together 
with the case in which they stand, as the nucleus of the Parry Collection. 
Moreover, there are a number of other books from Mr. Dannreuther’s 
library, which Mrs. Dannreuther is giving. 


The room is at the top of the College building, and is the central 
part of the College Library. The cases seen at the sides in photograph (i) 
still contain some part of the College Library, the remainder is in the room 
beyond the iron gate, and in the corresponding room from which the 
photographs are taken. These books and scores, many of them of yreat 
value, will be available to readers in the Parry Room during the hours 
that Mr. Goldie, who will act as custodian of the room, is on duty there ; 
that is, from 11 to r every morning but Wednesday, and from 3 to 5 every 
afternoon but Saturday. These books are quite distinct from the Parry 
Collection, which readers can take from the shelves and use in the room at 
any time when it is open. The great point is that the room should be used 
as fully as possible by members of the College, past as well as present, 
for study. Harmony, Counterpoint and Composition may be pursued there 
within the limits of available space, but the use of the library for research 
will necessarily be the first object. The one essential condition is that 
it must be a real Silence Room and everyone must loyally accept this 
condition. 

Silence is really possible now, for at a Committee Meeting held last 
term it was decided to remove the organ from the end room, instead of 
merely blocking up the arch between it and the Parry Room as was at first 
proposed. This has been done. The organ is safely housed outside in the 
West tower, and those who have ever used the library for the purposes for 
which a library is intended feel that the expense, which was necessarily 
heavy, was well worth incurring. 
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Now that all these preliminary steps have been taken, it is proposed 
to have an informal opening of the Parry Room, so that all concerned may 
see for themselves what has been done and what is still required to be 
done, and generally make its acquaintance. 

The Opening will take place on Wednesday, 26th 
October, at 11 a.m. 

All subscribers and friends are begged to accept the 
invitation here given through the Magazine; ‘no special 
invitation cards are to be issued. Immediately afterwards, 
Parry’s Oratorio, “ Job,” will be sung in the Concert Hall by 
the Choral Class. The Committee hope for a large gathering. 

The Hon. Treasurer supplies a statement of the present condition of 
the fund, The hard- 
worked phrase of “contributions still urgently needed” must come in, 


Alas! that statement cannot go quite unattended. 


in view of the large expenses necessarily incurred in the equipment of the 
room, the sum which must be reserved for its maintenance and for the many 
improvements and additions contemplated. It is confidently hoped that 
many who have not yet taken part will do so now that they realise the 
existence of the Parry Room, its fitness to its purpose, and all that it stands 
for both as a memorial to Sir Hubert and as a factor in the future life of the 


College. 
H. C. Cotes, 


Hon. Secretary, Parry Room Committee. 


Statement of Accounts. 








RECEIPTS 
5G sista! eG tssaa: 
By Donations... 1033 2 0 


»» Interest 
en 1050 15 9 


&i050 15 9 





EXPENDITURE. 
LinSimad: 
To general expenses since 
March, 1920, including 
furniture ... ~1g4uce 2 
To removal and 
re-erection 
of Organ and 
installation of 4 s & 
Telephone,etc.179 6 3 
Invested for 
maintenance 
of Room... 500 0 oOo 
C70 MORES 
To Balance in hand - 236 14 4 
41050 15 9 





Of the balance in hand (£236 14s. qa.) £200 has been invested to 
form a nucleus fund for running expenses, further furnishing, purchase 


and binding of books, stationery and postage, etc. 


It is hoped that this 


fund will gradually be increased by donations and annual subscriptions. 
EMILY DAYMOND, 


17th September, 1921. 


Hon, Treasurer, Parry Room Committee. 
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College 


Thursday, May 19 (Chamber Music). 


ORGAN SOLO .. Partita in G minor 
(Chorale and Eleven Variations) 


Stvart B. Lronarp. 


Bach 


SONGS— 
a. Now sleeps the crimson petal... Quilter 
6. Voici la saison (iireilio Gounod 


Beatrice R. Leicgu-Hunt. 
SONATA for Pianoforte and Clarinet, 
in E flat, Op. 20, No. 2.. Brahons 


x. Allegro amabile. 2. Allegro appassionato. 
3- Andante con moto ; Allegro. 


C. THornton Lorruouse, a.R.c.M. 
Frepericx J. Txurston (Scholar). 
SONG Rider of the Forest .. HW”. HY. Bullock 


Puyiis H. Hurcuinson. 


VIOLONCELLO SOLOS— 
a. Elegy es 
6. Melody 


DorotHea Marno. 


+ Fauré 
F. Bridge 


Thursday, June 2 (Chamber Music). 


PHANTASY QUINTET for Strings— 
R. Vaughan Williams 
1. Pretupe: Lento ma non troppo. 
2. Scuerzo : Prestissimo. 
3. ALLA SARABANDA : Lento. 
4. Burvusca ; Allegro moderato ; Andante. 


Mariz E. Wirson (Scholar). 
Joan H. Caruiit, a.r.c.m. (Exhibitioner), 
Bernarp Snore, A.k.c.s. 
Honor RENDALL, A.R.C.M. 
Ecsa Ivimey-MartIn, A.R.C.M. 
SONGS a. ere Mary’s Song .. 
6. 


! E. Elgar 
that it were so! .. 


F. Bridge 
M. KaTHuren STevART. 


PIANOFORTE SOLOS _.. + Schumann 
a. Romance, in F sharp major 
6. Toccata 


E. Norman Greenwoop (Scholar). 


SONGS— | 
a. a sdegno (// Flauto Magico).. Mozart 
6 Fill me, boy (Three Odes of Anacreon)— 


C. HH. H. Parry 
MARSHALL Murron. 


Friday, June 3 (Choral and Orchestral), 
ACADEMIC FESTIVAL OVERTURE— 


Brahms 
(with the Choral Finale approved by the 
Com; r, and used at the Installation of 
the Duke of Devonshire as Chancellor of 
Cambridge University). 


SONG Spring Song (Valkyrie) ., 


ARCHIBALD WINTER. 


CONCERTO for Pianoforte and Orchestra, 
in E flat major, Op. 75—Tchathoushy 
Allegro brillante—Poco meno—Allegro molto vivace 
L. Eireen Parker, A.k.C.M. 


RECIT. & AIR— 
My heart now is merry (Phabus and Pan).. Bach 
Percy C. Jupp, a.x.c.m. 


Wagner 


Concerts. 


SONGS .. a. Silent Noon..&. Vaughan Wiltiams 
6 Ecstacy .. + WAM, Runemel 


Micuircent H, Russe. 


PIANOFORTE SOLO .. Ricordanza .. 
Joun L. Crarxr, a.k.c.m. (Scholar), 


List 


VOCAL QUARTETS .. a RH, Walthew 
a. Love set out one summer morning 
6. Love's a thing of tears and laughter 
c. Iflove shoule’ hedsh you with his wing 


Vivignnk C. Cuavrrerton (Scholar), 
Constance BE. Taytor (Scholar). 
ARCHINALD WINTER. 

Joun J. Anprews (Scholar). 


Accompanists— 
Evetyn W. Wituis (Assd. Board Exhibitioner). 
Eusa Iviagy-MARTIN, A.R.GM. 
C. Tuornton-Lorrioust, arco. ays 
Isonet FuLLARTON-J AMnS,A.R.C.M. (Exhibitioner) 


ORGAN SOLO— 
Overture in C sharp minor.. Bernard Johnson 
(Hommage \ Tchaikovsky) 


James N. Bru. 


SONGS .. Three Salt.Water Ballads ., 
a. Port of many Ships 
6. Trade Winds 


c. Mother Carey 
W. Marryn Grenn, 


QUARTET for Strings— 
a. Three Rhapsodies .. 


I. Keel 


Stanley H, Wilson 
(Scholar) 
xr, Moderato vivace. 2, Andante espressivo. 
3. Allegro moderato, 
é. Two Sketches, Op. 15+. Hugene Goossens 
x. By the Varn 
2. Jack o' Lantern 
Joun Penninaron (Scholar). 
Krnnern M. SKKAPING, ARLCM. 
Bernard Snore, Avr CoM. 
Epwarp J. Ronson, A.8.¢.m. (Dove Scholar) 
Accompanists— 
Hitpa M. Kern, 
Epna M. Garranp (Exhibitioner), 
Eepith Ivimiy, A.ROM, 


| VARIATIONS for Orchestra on an 
| Original Theme, Op. 36... Klgar 


CAVATINA .. All hail, thou dwelling ! (/7aus/)— 


Gounod 
Tupor Davins, 


SCHERZO from “ A Sea Symphony "— 
Kh. Vaughan Williams 


Conductors— 
Sir C, V. STANVORD, D.C.L., LL.D., M.A., MUS, DOC, 


| Aprian C, Boutt, and 
| Sim Hucu P. ALLEN, M.a., mUs.DOC. 
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Wednesday, June 15 (Chamber Music). 


QUARTET for Strings, in EB flat major, Op. 74— 
Beethoven 
1. Poco Adagio, Allegro, 2. Adagio ma non troppo. 
a. Presto, Pitt presto quasi prestissimo ; leading to— 
4. Allegretto con variazioni, Un poco pil vivace. 
Joan H. Canute, a.n.c.m. (Exhibitioner). 
Jussica Gonnon, a.4.c.m, (Scholar). 
BeKnandD SHOKE, A.K.C.M. 
Guna A. Mitnu (Exhibitioner). 


SONGS .. i vs oi 
a. Weep you no more 
é. Crabbed age and youth 


Kinmen A, M. Renvacr, 


C.H.H, Parry 


SONATA for Pianoforte, in F minor, Op. 57— 
Beethoven 
1, Allegro assai, 2. Andante con moto. 
3. Allegro ma non troppo. 


Bevinpa Ff. Haren (George Kiallmark Scholar), 


Rebecca Clarke 
- Clive Carey 


SONGS .. a. Shy One 


6. A Song of Sussex 
Coun E. T. Asipown. 


QUARTET for Pianoforte and Strings, 
in E flat major, Op. 87.. Dzorak 


x. Allegro con fuoco. 2. Lento. 
3. Allegro moderato grazioso. 
4. Allegro ma non troppo. 


S. Ancus Morrison (Scholar). 

KennetuH M. SKEAPING, A.R.C.M. 

BERNARD SHORE, A.R.C.M. 

Epwarp J. Ropinson, a.k.c.m. (Dove Scholar). 


Accompanists— 
Hitva M. Kien. 
Trevor P. ANDREWS. 


Tuesday, June 21 (Extra Choral and Orchestral). 


OVERTURE Oberon... +. Weber 


Conducted by Anriur Hunces. 


FOUR CONCEITS for Orchestra~ 


Eugene Goossens 


Conducted by Anrnur Briss. 


1, The Gargoyle. 

a, Dance Memories. 

3. A Walking-Tune 

4. ‘The Marionette Show, 


Wednesday, June 29 (Chamber Music) 


PIANOFORTE SOLO— 

Sonata in B flat minor, Op. 35..CAopin 
1. Grave , Doppio movimento, 2. Scherzo. 
3. Marche funébre. 4. FINAL: Presto. 


Donan B. Srrinck, A.R.c.M. (Scholar). 


SONG There was a King of Thule Lisat 


Runy E, SHernern, a.r.ct. 


VIOLONCELLO SOLO... Adagio Op. 38.. Bargie? 
Buanens Bowman, 
PART SONGS, for Female Voices— 


a elds of shadows \ Arnistrong Gros 


Freva M. Perrirr, 

Doris N, Mitter. 

Dororny M, Kircnen. 

Doris E. Owens (Exhibitioner). 


SONATA for Pianoforte and Violin, in A major— 
César Franck 
y. Allegretto ben moderato. 2. Allegro. 
3. Recrrativo—Fantasia : Ben moderato— 
Molto lento. 
4. Allegretto poco mosso. 


Hitpa M, Keer, 
Asuna Luccnest (Exhibitioner). 





FIVE MYSTICAL SONGS, for Baritone Solo, 

Chorus and Orchestra... Vaughan Williams 
Conducted by Aprian C. Bouct. 

1. Easter .. ‘ REGINALD Hiscurr 

a. I got me flowers H. Sruarr Ronextson 

3. Love bade me welcome Grorce Hiscock 

4. The Call oh . ArTHuR HEDGES,A,R.C.M, 

5. Antiphon a. Solo WALTER CLAVPERTON 

6 Chorus (Scholar). 


SYMPHONY No. 4, in F minor, Op. 36— 
Tehatkousky 
Conducted by Aprian C. Bout. 


1. Andante sostenuto, Moderato con anima. 
2. Andantino in modo di Canzona, 

3. ScuERzO : Pizzicato ostinato. 

4. Fina.e : Allegro con fuoco. 


SONGS— 


a. O, what comes over the sea . 
3. Unmindful of the roses } Coleridge. Taylor 


Daisy M. Hupson (Scholar), 


PIANOFORTE SOLO— 
Etude-Tableaux, Op. 39, No. §.. Rachmaninov 


Frepa M. Swain 
(Whitcombe-Portsmouth Scholar). 


VOCAL QUARTET— 
Nursery Rhymes, Set I. .. 4. Walford Davies 


Fay YEATMAN, A.R.c.M. (Exhibitioner). 
Barbara E. A. SAMUEL, A.R.C M. (Scholar). 
A. DupLey Pacr. 

Cnarres E. Price. 


Accompanists— 


Littan Esp, acr.c.M. 

IsopEL FULLARTON- JAMES, A.R.C.M. (Exhibitioner) 
Bertua Bowman, A.R.C.M. 

Hivpa F. Supparps, a.r.c.M. 
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Thursday, July 7 (Chamber Music). 


QUARTET for Strings, in G major (K 387)— 

r ‘ Mozart 
x. Allegro vivace assai. 2. MBNUETTO: Allegretto. | 
3. Andante cantahile. 4. Molto allegro. 


PavutineE M. Crotuers (Scholar). 

Jean Le Feveg,a.r.c.m. (Assd. Bd. Exhibitioner). 
ANNE WOLFE, 4.R.C.M. 

Gena A. Mitne (Exhibitioner). 


SONGS— 
a. Silent Noon .. R, Vaughan Williams 
& The Blackbird C. H. H. Parry 
Doris E. Owens (Exhibitioner) 


PIANOFORTE SOLOS— 
a. Toccata .. ss 
4 La Bandoline .. Couperin 
c. Les Tourbillons Dandricu 
Maria RAMIREZ-AGUIRRE, ARCOM. 
(Clementi Exhibitioner). 


VOCAL QUARTETS, Nos. 1, 2 and 5, from 
** The Princess,” Op. 68 .. C.i7. Stanford 
a. As thro’ the land 
6. Sweet and low 
ec. O, Swallow, Swallow 
Doris N. MIn.er. 
Doris E. Owens (Exhibitioner). 
XK HERBERT AITKEN. 
V. MARTYN GREEN. 


Clement? 


Friday, July 15 (Orchestral). 
OVERTURE .. The Bartered Bride .. 


CONCERTO for Violoncello and Orchestra, 
in B minor, Op. 104... Deoras 


1. Allegro. 2. Adagio ma non troppo. 
3. Allegro moderato, 


Smetana 


Esa IviMey-MARTIN, A.R.C.M. 


Infelice Mendelssohn 


Eva McCaut. 


SCENE 


Thursday, July 21 (Chamber Music). 


FANTASY QUARTET for Strings .. //urlstone 


oan H. Cartitt, a.x.c.M. (Exhibitioner). 
aris. E. Witson (Scholar). 

ANNE WOLFE, A.k.C.M. 

Esa Ivimny-MARTIN, A.R.C.M. 


SONGS .. Three Pastoral Songs .. Roger Quilter 
(with accompaniment for Pianoforte, Violin and 
Violoncello) 
Minuicenr H. Russecu. 
Accompaniment— 


Hyipa M. PADFIELD, A.R.C.M. 
Jessica Gorpon, a.r.c.M. (Scholar). 
Epwarp J. Ropinson, A.x.¢.M. (Dove Scholar). 


REQUIEM for Three Violoncellos .. offer 
Epwarp J. Rowtnson, A.k.c.M. (Dove Scholar). 
Haroip A. BaTEs. 

Josern P. Craic. 

VOCAL QUARTETS— 


Four Elizabethan Pastorals.. //. Walford Davies 
(with accompaniment for Pianoforte and 


String Quartet) 
Doris M. Tomxins (Courtenay Scholar). 
C. Tuomrson SMITH. 
ARCHIBALD WINTER. 
Joun J. Anprews (Scholar). 
Accompaniment— 
Jonn S. Rowson, a.k.c.m. (George Carter 
KENNETH M. SKEAPING, A.R.c.m. Scholar). 
Tuomas J. Jonxs (Scholar). é 
BERNARD SHORE, A.k.c.M. (Gowland-Harrison 
re nity 
Epwakxp J. Rowinson, a.x.c.m. (Dove Scholar). 


PIANOFORTE SOLO— 
Prelude, Aria and Finale..César Franck 


Manyorts E, FL Marsny, a.R.c.M, 
(Charlotte Holmes Exhibitioner), 


SONGS— 
a. A broken song... « OV. Stanford 
&. Shepherd, see thy horse’s foaming mane— 
EL Xorbay 
Joun J. ANvoxnws (Scholar), 


A SHORT PIECE for Six Violas(MS.).. 3. /, Dade 


BERNARD SHORE, A.R.C.M, 
(Gowland-Harrison Exhibitioner). 

Honor RENDALL, A.R.C.M, 

KxenneTH M, SKEAPING, AL R.CMe 

Anne WOLFK, A.R.C.M. 

Muriet. M. Harr (Assd. Board Exhibitioner). 

Joun H. Carine, Akio, (Exhibitioner), 


Accompanists— 
Joun S. Ronson, A.k.c.M, (George Carter Scholar), 
Evetyn W. Wittis (Assd. Board Exhibitioner). 
Sruarr B, Leonarp. 


SYMPHONIC VARIATIONS for Pianoforte and 


Orchestra, in F sharp minor... César Franck 
Frora C McGitt (Pringle Scholar). 


SCENE Willow Song (Ofello) .. Verdi 
Fay YeatMan, a.k.c.M. (Exhibitioner). 


SYMPHONIC POEM— 
Don Juan, Op, 20 .. A. Strauss 


Conductor— 
Aonian C. Bourr, 


a. Invocation .. +s Cyril Scott 
&. Sweet Kate .. Arr dy Keel 


Grorcr Hiscock, 


SONGS 


ORGAN SOLO— 
Toccata and Fugue inG major... //, //, Parry 
“The Wanderer” 


EK. Norman Grinnwoop (Scholar), 


SONGS— 


a. When lights go rolling round the sky— 
John Ireland 
é The Cloths of Heaven... 7. Dunhill 
c. The twelve days of Christmas — 
Arr. by lrederich Austin 


Wacrer Crarrerron (Scholar). 


QUARTET for Strings, in G major, Op. 64, No. 4— 
Haydn 
1, Allegro con brio, 2. Menuntro: Allegretto, 
3. Adagio, 4. Finate : Presto. 


Loris BLovietp (Exhibitioner). 
Pirrek BE, Tas, 

Honor RENDALL, A.R.C.M. 
Guna A, Mitne (Exhibitioner), 


Accompanists— 


E. Norman Greenwoon (Scholar), 


Joun S. Rowson, a.n.c.m. (George Carter, 
Scholar), 


Harry H. Srupns, A.%.c.m. 
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The programmes of the five Informal Concerts have included several 
works by present students—always an interesting feature. One of the most 
unusual in character was a set of three pieces for Pianoforte, Flute, 
Trumpet and Side-drum by Gornon P. S. Jacoz. Songs were contributed 
by Exsix B. THorntron, G.Gorvon-Brown, Percy F.Wuitiock, Douctas 
Stewart and A, Davizs Apams; while other items were an Ave Maria 
for three Voices with Organ Accompaniment, by MrraBet Cospowp ; 
Three Pieces for Violin and Pianoforte, by Matcotm G. Davipson ; Two 
Movements for String Quartet, by Lawrence C. Rosinson, and a Reel 
for the same combination by Honor RENDALL. 


The R.C.M. Union. 


Annual “At Home.” 


On one occasion when Dr. Johnson had particularly enjoyed himself 
at a party, he remarked “TI never remember to have passed an evening 
with fewer objections.” If this be accepted as a general criterion, then the 
Hon. Officers have good reason to believe that the Union “At Home” 
(which took place at the College on Saturday evening, June 25th), was 
as much, if not even more, to the mind of the members than any of its 
predecessors, At any rate there was far less of friendly criticism than 
usual. Only in the matter of numbers did the party fall a little short of the 
; previous records, ‘The weather was perfect: so hot that all the doors 
could be open on to the garden, adding an a/ fresco charm to the 
proceedings. The College staff had done their customary and devoted 
wonders in the way of arrangement. The Concert Hall and Theatre, in 
which the entertainments and refreshments were respectively provided, 
were adorned with lovely flowers, the gift of Mr. Visetti. At every “At 
’ ever since the first, he has made this generous present, and the 
Union owes him the greatest gratitude. 
| The programme was arranged upon the old plan: a first part 

devoted to serious music, an interval, and then a “Funniment.” 
] Collegians might well be forgiven if they swelled with pride over the 

brilliance and distinction of those Collegians, past and present, who took 

part in the programme. First came a performance of Mr. Arthur Bliss’s 
“Rout,” for Soprano, Flute, Clarinet, Harp, String Quartet, Bass, 
Glockenspiel and Side Drum, a composition which had been one of the 
successes of the London musical year, and which, conducted by the 
composer and performed by Miss Doris Tomkins, Mr. Arthur Hedges, 
} Mr. I*. Thurston, the Houghton String Quartet, Mr. Claud Hobday, 
Miss Kathleen Barkworth, Mr. Gordon Jacob and Mr. Wheelhouse, ; 
1 delighted the College audience as much as it had done all others. 


Home,’ 


——— 
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Then Mr. Harold Samuel, whose recent and unique series of Bach 
Recitals had been an event of the first magnitude, played the Prelude, 
Fugue and Allegro, in E flat, by Bach. In response to tremendous 
enthusiasm, he had to concede an encore to the audience. 

Next, Mrs. Hamilton Harty (Miss Agnes Nicholls) sang a group of 
songs, accompanied by Mr. Hamilton Harty. She has a world-wide 
reputation, and everyone was prepared for fine things, but she surpassed 
even herself. The songs were magnificently sung, magnificently accom- 
panied, and she was encored to the echo by the thrilled audience. ‘The 
Union owes warmest thanks to all these artists. 

An account of the second part of the programme, the “ Furzetield 
Musical Festival,” appears elsewhere*, but the Hon, Officers cannot forego 
this opportunity of publicly expressing their thanks and gratitude to all who 
were concerned in this delightful production—aboye all to Mr. Aveling 
and Mr. Dunhill, wittiest of authors and producers, and to Mr. Harold 
Samuel and Mr. [vor James, as the inimitable adjudicators. 

Special thanks are due to Mr. Polkinhorne for his multifarious and 
unceasing acts of helpfulness ; to the clerical staff of College, who laid 
aside their pens that evening to lend ‘helping hands,” and to Mrs, 
Flowers and her efficient assistants. 

The Hon. Officers also wish to place on record their gratitude for 
all the valuable voluntary help given by Union Members, both beforehand 
and on the evening of the Party. 


Notices. 
Elections to General Committee. 

Miss Dorothy Smithard, Mr. Walter Clapperton, Mr. Ivor Gurney 
and Mr. Charles Lofthouse have retired from the Committee on ceasing 
to be present pupils of the College, and the following persons have been 
elected to fill the casual vacancies thus created, viz. :—Miss Ilorence de la 
Mare, Mr. D. K. Falkner, Mr. Arthur Rees and Mr. F. J. Thurston. 


Subscriptions, 
Subscriptions to the Union fall due on October 1st, on which date 
the revised scale comes into force, viz. — 

(a) For persons actually pupils in the College, and for two years 
after they shall have ceased to be pupils, 5s. 

(2) For foreign members (¢.2., members residing outside the British 
Isles), 3s., with the proviso that if they attend the Annual 
“At Home” they shall pay for their tickets at the rate charged 
for guests. In order to qualify for the reduced subscription, 
members must have resided abroad for one year at least. 

(¢) For all other persons, 7s. 6d. 


“We are fortunate in having secured an account of the Festival from our Special Correspondent (sce page 82) 
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List of Members’ Names and Addresses. 

A new List of Union Members will be published this autumn. It 
will be sent to all members whose subscriptions have been paid for the 
year 1920-21, but members whose subscriptions are in arrears cannot receive 
their copies until the amount due has been paid. 

Marion M. Scorr, 
fion. Secretary. 


Furzefield Musical Festival. 
May, June and July, 1921. 
(From our Correspondent). 

The old ’buses (9, 33, 46, 73) rattled through the High Street, 
plumped me down at the Village Green, near the local Memorial and 
Hippodrome, and left me wondering if the Art of Music could really live 
in such an environment. But, once inside the Competition Hall, I 
understood ; the deadly earnestness of audience and competitors proclaimed 
that here in Furzefield was the true temple of Music, whether serious 
or modern. 

In these somewhat incomplete impressions of this gigantic festival 
allowance must be made for the fact that there were no less than one 
thousand classes in all, and that the hearing of a few selected competitors 
is apt to prejudice one in favour of the remainder, But of the 
performances as a whole I can speak in the strongest terms possible ; 
individual imperfections there were, of course, but the young fresh voices, 
which led or followed the beat at such distance as opportunity offered, the 
resourceful accompanists who improvised in the difficult passages, the 
loquacious, eagle-eyed conductors whom nothing escaped but gas, the 
hoary-headed adjudicators and the sprightly stewards—all these apparently 
irreconcilable elements combined to provide such a feast of harmony and 
colour to the eye and ear that one could only contemplate the process in 
awe and amazement. Yet, if I may speak quite frankly, but without 
bitterness, the “ Mixed Voices” Class, both in performance and judging, 
disappointed me. That such large bodies of singers should produce so 
small a volume of tone was disconcerting in the extreme. “Surely,” I 
thought to myself, “there must be a few, at least, of these singers who 
have managed to escape lessons and operations.” Intelligence, rhythm, 
expression, balance, precision and attack, yes; but sonority and roundness 
of tone were wantonly sacrificed to facial expression in its most virulent 
form, and to crown all, the judges, who had been selected for their 
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immaculate past and their devotion to their art, seemed to be more 
susceptible to the modernity of a ‘‘ Worth” gown and its contents than to 
the early-Victorian formalism of Vaughan-Gibbs. This misdirection of 
taste was reflected in the award of marks, when the two judges almost 
unanimously gave the Challenge Shield to Wigan North End. The 
expression of disapproval which greeted the verdict was fully justified, and 
I, for one, preferred the silent pathos of modest Little Snitchingham-le- 
Stoke to the aggressive exuberance of its more populous opponents. 

The Quartets produced the most satisfying vocal exhibition of the 
Festival ; so fine an ensemble has rarely been heard as that of the 
Classical Singers, proud in the possession of a tenor strongly reminiscent 
of the great Gustave Garcia. ‘True, variety of tempo and independent 
modulation were pushed to excess, but if the quartet had really sung 
together for a moment, the kaleidoscopic tone-colour effects would have 
disappeared. The Parthenia Songsters, on the other hand, were “ together” 
quite twice, and this was their undoing, for the novelty of the achievement 
paralysed their individual liberty of action and lost them the Shield. 

One pair only had survived in the Duet Class, and it was a pity. 
This was, fortunately, rectified at the close of “ Excelsior,’ when both 
singers returned to oblivion after scaling giddy heights. 

The prettiest event of the Festival was the struggle between the Boys’ 
and Girls’ Schools ; rivalry was keen and blows were freely exchanged. 
The childish prattle of the little girls, in their short frocks and coloured 
ribbons, and the piping treble tone, small indeed, but round as the beat of 
the Conductress, made an irresistible appeal, and it is not surprising that 
the audience resented the treachery of the judges, who, after accepting 
innocent bribes of toffee and halfpennies, awarded the prize to the boys 
on the very slender ground that the latter’s performance was superior ; it 
is such double-dealing that makes Judge-mortality so high. 

Apart from this unpleasant incident, however, the Festival passed off 
without further hitch, and of the concluding Monster Rehearsal and Concert 
I need only repeat the words of a distinguished authority, who whispered 
to me afterwards, as we sauntered through the grove of street lamps that 
brought us once more into touch with civilisation: ‘‘ Neither Leeds nor 
Birmingham Festival can show anything to compare with it; and as for 
La Tarzanina”—he kissed his hand to the stars. 

By way of personal note, I would add that as I was leaving the hall, 
one of the Stewards, who gave his name as Mr. Regyy St. Rarr, asked me 
to acknowledge his indebtedness to all concerned for their enthusiastic 
co-operation in making the Festival the artistic success he assured me it 
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had been. ‘T hough it is no part of a critic’s duty to admit indebtedness to 
anyone, I willingly insert this testimony that at least one of the company 
thought of the Festival in terms of art. CA. 


PROGRAMME. 


Patrons : 


Tue Director OF THE RoyAL COLLEGE oF Music. 

THe PRESIDENT OF THE UNION OF GRADUATES IN Music. 
THE PRESIDENT OF THE R.C.M. Union. 

THe PRoressOR OF Music tn OxFrorp UNIVERSITY. 

THE PRESIDENT OF THE R.C.M. Sports Cuup. 

THE PRESIDENT OF THE STAFF SIGHT SINGING COLLEGE. 


Adjudicators : Stewards : 
Sir Martin £. Tuuseva (Ivor James). CLAUDE AVELING. 
Dr. GOLDBERG (H. Samuel). T. F. DuNHILL. 


Cuass 143. Mixtp Voices : 


(a) Large Choirs, not to exceed 200 voices. 
Wiican Nortu Enp PHILHARMONIC Society. 


(4) Small Choirs, for villages with under ro inhabitants. 
LirrLe SNITCHINGHAM-LE-STOKE AuRAL UNION. 
Test Piece : Oh, who will o'er the downs so free... Vaughan-Gibbs 


CLAss 164. QUARTETS: 
(a) Parthenia Part-Songsters. 


Test Piece: ‘“ Absence” oe eas ... Buck, non Perey 
(6) The Classical Singers. 
Test Piece: Strike the Lyre .. iat 8 hs Blilst 
Cass 221. Sunpay Scnoots: 
(a) Girls. 
Daisy Streer MippLe anp Lowrr Scuoots. 
Test Piece: Dear little Robin wa ... Stanson Winley 
(6) Boys. 
ToTTENHAM ParK AMALGAMATED SCHOOLS. 
Test Piece: Who killed Cock Robin ? ve H. O. Wells 


CLass 394B: 


Duets for Tenor and Bass. 
Messrs. PEGG AND Sipp. 
Test Piece: “ Excelsior ” poe ae . LF Downhill 


Cass 1000: 
Audience Sight Reading. 


AFTER THE COMPETITION: 
Grand Combined Rehearsal of the Choirs and Orchestras, for 
Massed Concert of all surviving competitors. 
Principal Soloist : SiGNorINA TarzaNina JEFF. 


(Gold Medallist of the Mid-Week Sunday Schools Festivals 
(1821-1921) at St. Margarets-atte-Cliffe-cum-Sharnal-Street-over- 
Higham- Upshire-le-Hill-with-Broughton-under-Blean-by-Tooting-Bec). 


SIGNORINA JEFF will sing “ Voi che Sapete ” (Figaro). 
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THE MasseD CHOIRS WILL SING: 
“Land of Hopeand Glory.” _—_“‘ Soldiers’ Chorus” from Faust. 
Sir Martin E. Thusela’s “Spirit Murmurs” for Terrestial and 
Celestial Choirs and Orchestras. 
ALSO, if time permits :— 
Hiawatha, Sea-Symphony. 
Elijah. Samson and Delilah, 
Dream of Gerontius, 
ADRIANO’S SYNCOPATED ORCHESTRA 
(Sic. ADRIANO will personally absent himself). 
To conclude with 
The payment of Adjudicator's fees and The National Anthem, 


COMPETITORS. 
Wican Nortu Enp ... Conductor—T. F. DUNHILL. 
Muriel Swinstead, Kathleen Gilliatt, Archibald Winter, Colin Ashdown. 
SNITCHINGHAM-LE-STOKE .... Conductor—FREDERICK J. THURSTON. 
Ursula Humphery, Olive Davidson, Katharine Hamilton, Margaret Butler, 
Beatrice Wolfe, James McLelland, Dudley Page, George Macmillan, Kenneth 
Solly, James Green, Harold Davidson, Colin Ashdown. 
PARTHENIA SONGSTERS— 
Mr. D. Short (Donald K. Falkner), Mr. G. R. A. McPhone (Sydney Northcote), 
Lord I. Amina-Mess (Martyn Green), Mr. McGuinness (R. Truman). 
CLASSICAL SINGERS— 
T. F. Dunhill, Gustave Garcia, J. St. O. Dykes, Harold Darke. 
DvuETs— 
Peggy Norton, Sydney Northcote. 
Girts’ Scuoots ... MARJORIE BARTON (Superintendent). 
Fay Yeatman, Doris Miller, Freda Pettitt, Irene Gairdner, Elsie Hawken, 
Joan Lovegrove, Rosamund Hemingway, Marie Wilson, Miriam Buck, 
Gwynedd Corry-Smith, Annie Drever, Annie Winter, Mary Ross, Adrienne 
Peel, Carle Biberle. 
Boys’ ScHOOLS ... GEORGE MACMILLAN (Superintendent). 

James McLelland, Ralph Truman, Archibald Winter, Colin Ashdown, Dudley 
Page, Reginald Hiscutt, Walter Hiscock, James Green, Kenneth Solly. 
Accompanists - Winifred Turner, Bernard Smith. 

CELESTIAL CHOIR— 
Doris Tomkins, Ursula Gale, Dorothy Smithard. 

ORCHESTRA— 
John Pennington, Kenneth Skeaping, Thomas Jones, Pierre Tas, Jessica 
Gordon, Bernard Shore, E. J. Robinson, D, Falkner, Arthur Hedges, 
Frederick Thurston, Emil H. Borsdorf, Leonard Smith, Gordon P. Jacob, 
Michael Wilson. 

OrGAN—William McKie. Musica. ApVISER—Stanley Wilson. 

Scenic ArTIST—R. Hiscutt. 


EXTRACTS FROM RULES. 

No parents or fiancés of competitors may bring firearms into the building, 

Either the prescribed test-piece or a test-piece chosen by the competitor must be 
performed. No others will be accepted. 

Singers are asked to remove all head-gear, throat-halliards and tonsils before 
entering the Hall. 

Time allowed for each competitor 2 minutes ; Second Study Violinists 32 minutes, 
inclusive of tuning. 

The official accompanist must be iusured against all risks. 

Y.M.C.A. and R.C.M. Pianos only may be used. 
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The Royal Collegian Abroad. 
LONDON. 

Last June was one of the busiest months, musically, that London has known 
for some time. Itis a sign of the continuing vitality of the R.C.M. that many 
Old Collegians and College Professors took part in this activity. 

One of the most important events was a concert given by Mr. EUGENE 
Goossens in Queen's Hall, on June 7th. Here, with a specially picked orchestra, 
he conducted a masterly performance of Stravinsky's ‘‘ Le Sacre du Printemps.” 
At this concert Mr. Joun IRELAND'S “Forgotten Rite” was heard. At Mr. 
Goossens’ second concert, on June 23rd, the same programme was repeated 
“owing to the enormous success” of the first; but room was found for the 
conductor's work, ‘*The Eternal Rbythm.” The AMustcal Times Says :— 
“Mr, Goossens will now rank definitely as one of our best conductors.” 

During the British Music Society Congress, three concerts were given :— 

(a) On June 14th, at Queen's Hall, Mr. ADRIAN BOuLT conducted the British 
Symphony Orchestra in the second complete performance in London of Mr. GusSTAV 
Horst's ‘The Planets.” Here also, a new work of Dr. VAUGHAN WILLIAMS was 
given, ‘The Lark Ascending,” a Romance for Violin and Orchestra (the 
soloist being Miss Marte HALL); and Mr. EUGENE Goossens conducted his own 
Eternal Rhythm,” 

(4) On June 16th, at Queen's Hall, Mr. HAMILTON Harty, who conducted a 
part only of the programme, gave a really fine performance of Strauss’ Don 
Quixote,” with the London Symphony Orchestra. 

(c) On June 15th, at 3 p.m., a Chamber Concert, at the AZolian Hall, con- 
sisted of String Quartets by Mr. Frank BrinGe and the late Mr. W. Y. 
HURLSTONE, and a String Quintet in D minor, by Dr. VAUGHAN WILLIAMS; these 
were interpreted by the ENGLIsH StrRinc Quarter; Mr. JOHN IRELAND'S 
Violin Sonata in D was also given, Mr. Harotp SAMUEL being the pianist. 

Also, at Seaford House, on June 13th, during the opening reception of the 
Congress, the Camper Music PLavers gave works of Mr. JOHN IRELAND and 
Mr, FRANK Brinch, and Miss THURSFIELD sang songs by Mr. Joun IRELAND, 
Mr. Goossens, Mr. ARMSTRONG GIBBS and Mr. FRANK BRIDGE. 

At the Royal Albert Hall, on May 7th, the Royal Choral Society held its 
Jubilee Concert. A Chorus from Sir Hupertr Parry's ‘“ War and Peace,” and 
two numbers from Sir C. V. STANFORD'S “ Sonys of the Sea,” were performed, 
and also anew motet by Sir Frederick Brine, ‘ Peace lives again.” The 
Soloist was Madame Kirkpy LUNN. 

The King George's Hall (at Y.M.C.A. Headquarters) was visited, on 
May oth, by Dr. Watrorp Davirs and Mr. THaLBeN BALL, who, with the 
aid of Temple Choristers, past and present, gave a choral and instrumental 
concert. 

At the Hampstead Town Hall, on June 29th, a concert was given to raise 
funds for the local division of the British Red Cross Society. Dr. VAUGHAN 
Witurams'’ ‘On Wenlock Edge” was given by Mr. ARCHIBALD WINTER, and 
Messrs. KENNETH SKEAPING, THOMAS JONES, BERNARD SHORE, Epwarp J. 
Rosinson, Maurice JAcosson (piano). Mr. Rupert ERLEBACH played Mr. 
HERBERT Howe tts’ Rhapsody for Piano, Op. 14; and Miss Doris TomMKINS 
was the second vocalist. 

Dame CLARA Butt gave a farewell concert at the Royal Albert Hall, on 
July 2nd, before leaving for her tour round the world, and was also a soloist at 
this year’s Handel Festival at the Crystal Palace. 

Several Recitals have taken place :— 

Miss ErueL MCLELLAND gave a joint recital with Miss INA BosworTH at 
Wigmore Hall, on April 23rd. She sang Mr. ARMSTRONG GrtBBs’ ‘‘ Nod,” and 
some Bach and Handel, in a manner that fully justified the good press notices 
that appeared. 
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Mr. HowakRbD-JONES gave a piano recital at Wigmore Hall, on May roth, 
and a Violin Sonata recital with Miss GRacE THYNNE on May 26th, the latter 


programme including the Delius and Debussy sonatas. 
Miss KATHLEEN LONG assisted Miss YVONNE MORRIS at her ‘Cello recital | 
at Zolian Hall, on June 2nd. | 


On May 2oth, at Zolian Hall, Miss DoROTHY THUELL and Miss HiLpA 
KLEIN gave a Cello Sonata recital, where Mr. STANLEY WILSON’S 2nd Sonata 
in E received its first performance. 

Miss FANNY Davies gave a Schumann recital at Wigmore Wall, on 


June 15th, and at the same hall Miss KATHLEEN COOPER assisted at a song 1 
recital on July ist, when Mr. Hotst’'s ‘Songs trom the Rig Veda” were given. ! 

An achievement which made a great stir in musical London was the Bach | 
recitals given by Mr. HAROLD SAMUEL at -Eolian Hall, Here, on six successive i 
days (May 30th to June 4th), Mr. SAMUEL interpreted the greatest Master in a 
manner that the musical public has at last learnt to value as it should, and by a 


| special request he gave an extra recital on June 21st. 

Several Collegians have joined the Guild of Singers and Players, who gave 
concerts at the Steinway Hall :— 

The PENNINGTON STRING QUARTET gave a concert of old music on May 25th ; 
Miss Ditys JONES and Miss IRtNA MEYRICK took part in the Guild’s concert on 
June 1st; the Misses Nancy PHILLips and KATHLEEN LONG played on June 8th; 
while on June 15th, Mr. EUGENE GOOSSENS arranged a chamber concert; and 
Miss KATHLEEN LONG appeared again on June 29th. | 

The PHILOMEL SINGERs, a group which includes Miss MARGARET CHAMPNEYS t 
and Miss DoROTHY SMITHARD, gave # concert at Aolian Hall, on June oth. 

Mr. WILLIAM Murpbocu was the soloist at the STROLLING PLAYERS AMATEUR 
ORCHESTRAL SOCIETY'S concert at Queen's Hall, on June goth. 

At the Temple Church, Mr. THALBEN BALL continued the Thursday 
organ recitals up to the end of July. The programmes included all the 
big preludes and fugues of Bach, as well as Sir Hubert Parry's Fantasia 
and Fugue in G; Mr. JouN IRELAND's ‘Alla Marcia '; and works of Dr. j 
CHARLES Woop, the late Mr. ERNesT FARRAR and Mr. Rupert ERLEBACIL, 

He also played ‘ Trois Versets" of MARCEL DuPRE (a quite recent work) and a \ 
Rhapsody of his own on ‘‘ Burford.” On July gist, Sir HUBERT Parry's ‘ Voces H 
Clamantium” was heard at Evensong, followed by an Organ Voluntary by the 
same composer. | 

At St. Michael's, Cornhill, Dr. HAROLD DarkKE continued bis organ recitals H 
each Monday. | 

A performance of Dvorak’s “ Stabat Mater” was given at St. Mark's, North 
Audley Street, on June 8th. Mr. Maurice VINDEN (the organist and choirmaster) 
conducted and Mr. Henry WILSON was at the organ. The soloists were 
Miss ETHEL MCLELLAND, Miss Dorotuy SmiTHARD, Mr, GLYN DOWELL and 
Mr. JOHN HUNTINGTON ; and the orchestra consisted of past and present pupils } 
of the College. | 

A great number of College composers bave had performances of their works 
during the past few months. Amongst these may be mentioned Mr. 
MAURICE JACOBSON, whose new songs ‘The hill pines were sighing" and 
“Mamble” were sung by Miss LiTaNTE at Zolian Hall, on May 12th; while on 
the same day Mr, JOHN IRELAND’s ‘Island Spell” was played at Wigmore Hall. 

Mr. Epwarp CLARKE conducted Mr. EUGENE Goossens’ “ Four Conceits,” at f 
Queen's Hall, on May 20th. At the Wigmore Hall on June sith, Dr. VAUGHAN | 
WicutaMs’ ‘‘ Four Hymns for Tenor” were sung by Mr. SreuartT WILSON ; and 4 
Mr. ARTHUR Buiss's ‘Concerto for Tenor voice and Piano’ was given by the 

same vocalist, and, Miss Myra Hess (solo Piano). The last named work was 

so enthusiastically received that it had to be repeated. 
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Amongst the works heard at the Patron’s Fund Rehearsals at the College 
during June were Mr. Ivor Gurney's ‘‘War Elegy"; Mr. Tuomas DuNuILL's 
Symphony in A minor (finale) ; Mr. HuGH BrapFrorp's ‘‘ Fox Trot for twenty-six 
players"; Mr. Horst's ‘' Ballet from ‘A Perfect Fool’”; Mr. ARTHUR BLISs's 
“Two Studies”; and Mr. STANLEY H. Witson's ‘‘ Ballet with words, ‘A bunch 
of wildflowers,’” (N.B.—The four movements of the DUNHILL Symphony have 
now been heard, divided, at three separate rehearsals.) 


At A£olian Hall, on May 28th, Miss RepeccA Crarke's Viola sonata was 
given by Miss WINIFRED CHRISTIE, with the composer playing Viola. 


In the Theatre the following are of interest :— 

At the Old Vic. Mr. NicHoLas Gatty's light opera ‘‘ Prince Ferelon” was 
given on May 2ist and 26th, with great success. Mr. Ciive Carey played the 
name-part. 

Later, on June 23rd and 2qth, Mr. Gustav Ho st’'s ‘‘ Savitri” had two 
matinée performances at the Lyric, Hammersmith, with Mr. Citve Carey as 
Death, and Mr. ArTHUR BLIss conducting. 


Lastly, from June 25th to July 2nd, Mr. Rosinc arranged a week of 
“Chamber Opera” at the AZolian Hall, where the platform had to be specially 
adapted. Here Mr. Aprtan Bout ruled with the baton in his own characteristic 
way, and Mr, Lestie HEwarp was deputy conductor. 


Mr. Crive Carey has recently joined the cast of ‘The Beggar's Opera” 
at Hammersmith, 


On May 7th, at St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields, under the auspices of the Church 
Music Society, Dr. WALFORD Davies lectured on Chanting ‘in accordance with 
natural speech rhythms"; and on May 28th, Dr. Henry G. Ley gave a lecture 
for the same society on ‘The Hymn tune in Organ Music.” 


On July and, Mr. ArtTuuR BLIss spoke on ‘The Aims ot Modern 
Composers” to the Society of Women Musicians. 


At the Saturday concert at the Central Hall, Westminster, on May 7th, Miss 
OLive STURGESS and Mr. Topriss GREEN were the vocalists. 


At the Sunday League Concerts at the Palladium the following soloists 
have appeared :— 

Miss Hetty BOLTON (solo piano), Messrs. GEORGE BAKER, STERNDALE 
Bennett, GLYN DOWELL, Toptiss GREEN, Miss OLIVE STuRGESS, Misses LENA 
and MARGARET CHisHOLM (violin and piano), Miss NoraAu BLANEY (piano), 
Messrs. Ivor Foster, WALTER Giyn, JoHN HUNTINGTON, and quite recently 
(August 28th) Miss Doris TomKins. 

At the Royal Albert Hall Special Sunday Concerts :— 

On May 22nd, Mr. Topiiss GREEN sang Mr. HERBERT HOWELLS’ 
“Molly Of" 5 on June 12th, Mr. JonN IRELAND's “ Island Spell” was played by 
Mr, J. Larirre; and on June 26th, Mr. HAROLD SAMUEL played piano solos. 


From the present series of Promenade Concerts at Queen's Hall, several 
names must be quoted :— 

On August 17th, part of Mr. Gustav Hotst's ‘The Planets” was beard ; 
on August goth, the late Mr. GEORGE BUTTERWORTH'S beautiful “Two English 
Idylls” were given their first performance; and on August 31st, Mr. EDGAR 
Bainton’s Symphonic Poem “ Paracelsus.” On September 13th, Dr. VAUGHAN 
Wituiams' “Fantasy for Strings on a theme of Tallis” was conducted by the 
composer, as were also ‘‘ The Planets” and “ Paracelsus.” 


Soloists at the ‘ Proms” include Mr. GEORGE BAKER, Miss Ditys JONES and 
Mr. JOHN HuNTINGTON, while on September 2nd, Mr. WILLIAM Murpoc# played 
the Beethoven C minor Piano Concerto; and on September 16th, Miss Doris 
HouGuTon with Mr, CHARLES WoopHoUsE played the Bach C minor Concerto. 
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On May toth, in the College Concert Hall, a concert was given by the Bach 
Choir consisting entirely of works by Sir HUBERT PaRRy. The programme was 
as follows: ‘‘ De Profundis ” for Soprano Solo, 12 parts, Chorus and Orchestra ; 
Symphonic Fantasia in B minor, “1tgr2"; ‘*Ode on the Nativity” for Soprano 
Solo, Chorus and Orchestra ; Two motets—‘‘ At the round earth's imagined 
corners” (7 parts); ‘‘ There is an old belief” (6 parts); An English Suite for 
String Orchestra ; and Choral Ode ‘‘ Blest pair of Sirens.” 


The Bach Choir gave a fine performance of the choral portions of the 
programme, and invaluable co-operation was offered by the London Symphony 
Orchestra. The whole concert was most impressive, and was listened to by a 
large audience. 


It was noteworthy also, as being the last concert in which Sir HuGu ALLEN 
will appear as Conductor of the Bach Choir, a post which increase of other work 
compels him to resign, to the unfeigned regret of the Choir. His place will be 
taken by Dr. VAUGHAN WILLIAMS. 

Among the works published by the Carnegie Trust are Mr. HOLst's Chamber 
Rhapsody for two voices, woodwind and strings; and Mr. Ivor GuRNEY'S 
“Ludlow and Teme" Song Cycle for Solo voice, Pianoforte and Strings. 


PROVINCIAL, 


On April 21st a fine performance of Dr. VAUGHAN WILLiams’ ‘London 
Symphony” was given by Mr. DAN GOpDFREyY's Orchestra. 
OXFORD. 

On May 13th, Mr. HAROLD SAMUEL visited Oxford at the invitation of Sir 
HuGH ALLEN and gave a Bach piano recital. 


KENILWORTH. 

The Kenilworth Choral Society at their concert, on May 24th, performed 
Sir CHARLES V. STANFORD's ‘‘ Revenge” and Mr. Tuomas F, DuNnuiti's 
“Tubal Cain.” 


BIRMINGHAM, 
On April 22nd, Mr. EUGENE Goossens lectured on ‘' Tendencies and 
Personalities in Contemporary Music.” 


SONNING. 
On June 25th, under the auspices of the Berkshire Organists’ Association, 
Mr. H. C. Cotes lectured on ‘* Church Music from the free seats." 


BRISTOL. 

On April gth, at the last concert of the New Philharmonic Society, the 
programme included Dr. VAUGHAN WILLIAMS’ ‘‘Five Mystical Songs’; Mr. 
Hotst’s ‘Choral Hymns from ‘Rig Veda’; and Mr. Herpert HOWELLS’ 
“Puck's Minuet.” 


GLASTONBURY. 

The programme for the Festival included a new work entitled ‘‘ All Fools’ 
Day" by Mr. CiivE Carey. Collegians are no doubt aware that the prime 
mover in the Festival is Mr. RUTLAND BouGHTON, anold Collegian. He deserves 
hearty support. 


HEREFORD. 

At the Three Choirs Festival, the following Collegians were represented by 
works worthy of the occasion: Dr. WALFORD Davies, Dr. VAUGHAN WILLIAMS, 
Mr. Houst, Mr. EDGAR BAINTON, Dr. BREWER, Mr. W. H. REED; Sir Huperr 
PaRRY’S noble motet ‘At the round earth's imagined corners” was included in 
the opening peformance in the Cathedral 


Among the soloists were Miss AGNES NICHOLLS, Miss PHyLLis Lert, 
Miss BEATRICE HARRISON and Mr. D. S. Woop. 
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COLONIAL. 
QUEBEC. 
Mr, LyNwoop Farnam is doing good work in giving programmes of first- 
rate Organ Music, in his Church and elsewhere in Canada and America. 


SoutH Arrica. 

Mrs. DANE (Miss Gertrude King) has been giving successful recitals in 
Durban, in conjunction with Mrs. YOUNG, a Violinist. In June, she played the 
Beethoven G major Concerto with the Cape Town Orchestra, conducted by 
Turo. WENDT, and a Collegian, giving an account of the performance, says, 
Really I felt proud of the College that night, for she played most awfully well.” 


Miss ELEANOR BONNAR writes from Durban that ‘after a very stiff fight 
with the City Fathers we have at last got the Cape Town Orchestra to pay 
Durban a visit. . . . Before they came, no one had ever heard an Orchestra 
in the town (for one can't count our local production), and so the citizens as a 
body had never had an opportunity of hearing music in its highest and most 
beautiful form. Now that this opportunity has been given them, their enthusiasm 
has exceeded my wildest hopes. There is always ‘a something’ though, and in 
this case the ‘something’ was a tran: strike; were it not for that we should 
have had packed houses, often. . . . In May, they asked me to go to Cape 
Town to adjudicate the piano section of the Eisteddfod. I went,and was there a 
week, . . . It was very interesting to hear Cape Town standard. Here I 
met Mr, CoLtin TAYLOR again, and he's up in Durban just now for a week, and 
lunched with me to-day, together with Mrs. BUCHANAN, three College people 
together, which was very nice, Mr. COLIN TAYLor is at the College of Music in 
Cape Town." 

Mr. Wacter S, CLAPPERTON has been appointed Professor of Singing at the 
McGill University, Montreal, and sailed on September 6th to take up his new 
work. He carries with him the cordial good wishes of his many friends at the 
College. 

Mr. Percivat R. Kirpy, who has for some time been working as Director of 
Music under the Board of Education in Natal, has recently been appointed to the 
newly created Chair of Music in the University of Johannesburg. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
BRUSSELS. 
At the Brussels Conservatoire the Grand Prix for Violin playing has been 
awarded to Miss Maup Govp, a former Scholar of the College. 


M, Ernest ANSERMET conducted the College Orchestra in a capital 
performance of César Franck's Symphony on June 17th. 


Monsieur Bonnet, the eminent Organist of St. Eustache, Paris, paid a visit 
to the College during the term, and yave # recital on the organ in the Concert 
Hall. 


On July 14th, a performance of Mr. Hotst's Opera ‘‘Savitri” was 
given in the Opera Theatre, which proved one of the most interesting 
musical events of the term. The work is slight in everything but musical thought. 
There are but three characters — Savitri, sung by Miss Dorotuy SILK; 
Satyavan, by Mr. STEvART Witson; and Death, by Mr. Clive Carey. The 
Orchestra is novel, and eminently appropriate—a characteristic of the composer. 
In addition to Solo Strings and a few wind instruments, a female chorus (without 
words, behind the scenes), is used. Probably the most beautiful effects came from 
this Chorus, and also from the long unaccompanied passages for one character 
alone. 
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The Opera was followed with intense interest by the audience, and those who 
could see through its structure to the thoughts and ideals that brought it into 
being have learnt an invaluable lesson. ‘Savitri’ was preceded by three of 
Mr. Hotst’s “ Hymns from the Rig Veda,” sung by Mr. STSUART WILSON. 
Mr. ARTHUR BLIss conducted. 


ROYAL COLLEGE OF ORGANISTS' EXAMINATIONS, JULY, 1920. 


The following Collegians passed the Examination for Fellowship :—Mr. 
J. L. Crarke, Mr. K. P. R. Hosken, Mr. V. S. Reap, Mr. D. B. Sprinck 
(Lafontaine Prize), Mr. H. D. StaTHam. 

The following passed the Examination for Associateship :—Miss Marjorig 
BarTON, Mr. J. E. GREEN, Miss M. T. Renton (Lafontaine Prize). 


BIRTHS. 


WINCKWORTH—On February 7th, to Mrs. Winckworth (Maud Charlesworth), a 
daughter (Eleanor Maud). 


Musson—On July 8th, to Mrs. Dougal Musson (Moya Hutton), a son (D'Arcy 
Lawrence Turnbull). 


DunHILL—On June qth, to Mr. and Mrs. Thomas Dunhill, a daughter (Barbara 
Jane Margaret). 


MARRIAGES. 


JEFFERIES —CHATTERTON—On June 14th, at St. Cuthbert's, Philbeach Gardens, 
Miss Vivienne Chatterton to Mr. Leonard Jefferies. 


CampBELL—Eapy—On June 15th, at St. Mary Abbotts, Miss Doris Eady to 
Captain Kenneth Campbell. 

WILsON—THUELL—On August 8th, at Wimbledon, Miss Dorothy Thuell to Mr. 
Stanley H. Wilson. 


JAMES—WILLIAMS—On September grd, at Perth, Miss Annie Williams to Mr. 
Harry James. 


HILPERN—BaARRETT—On August 6th, Miss Melesina Barrett to Mr.W. H. Hilpern. 


Ourselves—How we seem to one of us. 


Blowing one’s own trumpet is not usually thought to be a desirable 
or praiseworthy activity even in an Institution which does not discourage 
the study of wind instruments. But if a man writes “ Ourselves” at the 
head of his article, he may be suspected of being on the verge of a 
trumpet solo, or perhaps since his theme is corporate and not personal he 
ought to call it a concerto, a sort of Brandenburg. Alternatively, he may 
be about to pour forth a stream of complaint and adverse criticism in an 
acid oboe tone. Our present purpose, however, is neither of the trumpet 
nor of the oboe kind : it is only to make a few rather haphazard remarks 
in a dispassionate diapason tone about our corporate personality —a subject 
touched on by Professor Buck in the last issue of the Magazine in 
connection with Sir Walter Parratt’s work for the College. 
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You will remember that he said that we at the R.C.M. have a 
corporate personality, which is somehow “over and above the sum-by- 
addition of its units.” All institutions, except prisons, have, and the 
interesting thing is to compare them. No one seems quite to know how to 
make them or influence them when made. ‘The thing is seen in its most 
striking and incalculable form in boat-racing. As practice proceeds the 
crew develops an emotional tone of its own, quite independently of the 
temperaments of the men composing it—so it would appear. If the 
tone is good the men actually liberate more physical energy and move their 
boat faster ; if the tone is not good the boat will not move through the 
water though the men kill themselves with work. he spirit of a success- 
ful crew is irresistible, and transforms itself into pace, though it is liable to 
break down from queer psychological accidents like internal quarrels or 
excessive excitement before a race. But the curious thing is that there does 
not seem to be any way of consciously directing or inducing the required 
emotional tone with any degree of certainty—though this is not to deny 
that great personality does leave its mark on corporations, which was 
Professor Buck’s point. 

But the general conditions of life at the R.C.M. make its corporate 
personality less pronounced than that of most colleges. We do not live 
together, we cannot from the nature of the case study together very much. 
There can be very little social life, very little even of athletics—usually a 
big factor in the corporate life of educational establishments, Hence, 
the value of things like the Dance last Easter term, and the Union “At 
Home” in the summer, and the Director’s addresses at the beginning of 
each term. The latter are the sole occasions for our corporate meeting 
together, and what is said then is said to us all. We musicians are a 
funny crowd anyhow, rather a race apart, and among ourselves specialized 
to the point of despair. It must be extraordinarily difficult to think of 
subjects which will interest us all, for we all have our own complexes, 
and common ground in music is small. ‘The pianists just now are 
developing large Scriabin and Stravinsky complexes : organists not 
unnaturally have ecclesiastical complexes connected with Magnificats and 
the management of vicars ; string-players are a simple-hearted lot, but there 
is a whole freemasonry begotten of ensemble-playing which the outsider 
knows little of ; composers, like the Athenians, are ever on the look-out 
for some new thing, and will re-act violently to a new noise ; singers 
from the nature of their trade tend to have larger ego complexes than the 
rest of us—which is saying a good deal, for we all of us live in the lime- 
light, which makes the ego complex to grow like one’s beard in summer. 
What common ground have we? <A few odd scraps of things like 
thythm, quavers and keys ; it is hard work to build a social fabric out of an 
unexciting thing like a dominant seventh. 
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Stull, we have a soul of our own at the R.C.M., with some quite well- 
marked characteristics, for all the looseness of our social organisation. 
One, surely, is the high standard of excellence in our work which is 
required of us students, and the esteem which we genuinely give both to 
sincerity and brilliance in all branches of our art; for this the staff is 
responsible. The other, for which we may pat ourselves on the back, is the 
kindness and appreciation that we show to one another in work. A proper 
humility and charity seems to inform the whole place, including our most 
gifted members. This is really remarkable when one remembers how 
gruesome and how disgraceful is the commercial side of music in the 
great world. Among the “‘intelligents” competition is if possible keener 
than in industry, and with a good deal more justification ; for if, as 
Bernard Shaw says, we are to be exempt from doing the world’s work, we 
ought at least to be jolly good at our art. And an unfortunate thing about 
music is that it is possible to earn very large fees—at any rate for the few. 
This makes our trade to be more ruthlessly competitive even than it would 
be from its inherent nature. Hence, it is particularly pleasing to discover 
that we have in us none of that competition which disfigures commerce, but 
only that which enlivens sport. We at the R.C.M. have generosity of mind 
whatever else we may have. ‘Then, too, we are saved from that lop-sidedness 
which is inseparable from barrack life, and which inevitably attaches to 
educational places which are limited to one sex. It would be good if we 
could have more communal life than is to be obtained from an over- 
crowded dining-room, if we could live together, play together more, and 
educate ourselves together in non-musical things. But we have twelve- 
week terms, and life in hostels begins to get end-of-termish at the end of 
eight weeks, to be nervy and bad-tempered after ten weeks ; in the twelfth 
week would come not only exams., but suicides, revolutions and murders, 
because some of us, remember, have artistic temperaments. 

fF. G. Hows. 


Reviews. 


STRING QUARTET IN E (NO, 3), BY C. ARMSTRONG GiBBsS, 
(Goodwin and Tabb, Ltd., 10/- complete) 

This very interesting and stimulating work is divided into three movements : 
a Moderato ¢ tranguillo in orthodox first movement form, an Allegro agilato in 
Rondo form, and an Air with Variations. 

Every composer knows the difficulty of writing a good String Quartet. 
Perhaps few realise as Mr. Gibbs has realised that the keys to success are 
simplicity and restraint ; simplicity of structure and restraint of the imagination. 
Great passions, vivid pictures, massive thoughts, simply will not express them- 
selves through the String Quartet. Knowing this, and acting upon it, Mr. Gibbs 
is completely master of his medium. Each movement is in its way delightful : 
the alternating tenderness and agitation of the Moderato, the vigour of the 
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Allegro, the wistfulness of the Air and Variations. In the Allegro there are, 
perhaps, passages which suggest trumpet and drums, but as a whole the music is 
Quartet music and could not be anything else. 

Mr. Gibbs’ work is modern in style, but he has no trace of the dreary 
porlentousness, or the deliberate languor, or the vainglorious discordancy which 
Vitiate so much contemporary music. On the contrary, his Quartet is aglow with 
genuine vitality. He writes tunes—jolly tunes, tender tunes, sad tunes, with no 
mock solemnities about them, no holding up of their frank and direct appeal. 
He seems to speak as normal man to normal man, and one ends by feeling that 
one has spent a very pleasant half-hour in his comipany. 





S.P.W. 


i Root,” py ARTHUR Biss. (Goodwin and Tabb, Ltd.) 
For Soprano, Flute, Clarinet, Harp, String Quartet, Bass, Glockenspiel } 
and Side Drum. 
Full Score and Parts (price not announced at time of going to press). 
Arrangement for Pianoforte, four hands, 6s. net. 


‘“MapAM Noy,” sy Artuur BLISss. (J. and W. Chester, Ltd.) 
Song for Soprano Voice, Flute, Clarinet, Bassoon, Harp, Viola and Bass. 
Score and Parts, 10s. net. 

Arrangement for Voice and Pianoforte, 4s. net, 


Four or five years ago a brilliant member of the modernist group of British 
Composers lent a score by Arthur Bliss to the present writer, with the remark, 

‘Keep your eyes on Bliss’s work—he is going to dothings !" The prophet was 

right, Mr. Bliss Aas done things; very rapidly, too! The works just published 
by Goodwin and Tabb and J. and W. Chester prove it, and are already familiar 

) to Londoners from recent Concert performances. The favourable impression 
then produced is enhanced by a study of the scores. Mr. Bliss is frankly an 
admirer of Stravinsky, and for the moment is on the same tack as the French 
Six. Indeed, in witty perversity he can easily beat the latter when he chooses, 
but he is blessed by a natural sincerity that saves him from confusing means with 
ends, and a sense of beauty that serves as a good needle for his compass. 
In art certain things have a way of persisting—beauty is one of them. Other 
things fall quickly into oblivion when the first impetus is spent—for example. 

| ugliness and vulgarity. Now an artist is at liberty to use what materials he 
likes, but the artist who bas the keener sense of beauty, who can reveal a core 
of good within even unlovely exteriors, has the best chance of placing some- 
thing permanent to the sum of human achievement._ 

Mr. Bliss seems to have this power; his work will probably become more 
and more significant if he is allowed to pursue his own convictions, untrammelled 
by preconceived expectations on the part of the public. Only too often in 
England a composer who makes a success in one particular line is condemned 
to go on in that line for the rest of his career, at peril of losing public sympathy 
and interest if he dares depart from it. This is Wrong: a composer should be ; 
free to be iconoclastic or constructive, grave or gay, satiric or philosophic, as he 
chooses—and there are signs that Mr. Bliss intends to be free. 

In “Rout” and ‘Madam Noy” he has elected to be gay. The two works 
have much in common, and may well be considered together. Both are laid out 
for Voice and Chamber Orchestra, both are designed for a Soprano, but whereas 
in **Rout” the voice sings only effective syllables and forms a strand in the 
Score, in “* Madam Noy” the voice is assigned a solo part and sings words—a 
very creepy, macabre poem. Also in ‘* Madam Noy” a Soprano-mezzo-Soprano 
is required (to coin a term on the model of meteorological reports), while in 
“Rout” a real Soprano with powerful high notes is necessary, Both works 
demand nerve and intelligence from the singer. They abound in unexpected and 
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effective harmonic progressions, while such intervals as augmented 2nds, 
augmented 4ths, diminished grds, etc., and whole tone scales, have to be 
accepted as events of normal melodic experience. Then, again, tone colour is 
employed in a most skiltul manner, and, therefore, both works are best in their 
original form, but where a Chamber Orchestra is not available the arrangements 
for Pianoforte give a very fair idea of the music—its vivacious surface, its under- 
lying logic. ‘‘Madam Noy,” depending least on tone colour, suffers least by 
translation. There isa cheerful eeriness about it, which is most engaging, and 
it works up deftly to the climax. 

**Rout,” on the other hand, is bound to lose a little in translation just 
because it is a more mature and complete example of the eloquence that can be 
extracted from tone colour. But in the Piano Duet arrangement, its sane scheme 
of structure, the aptness of the themes and their felicitous development are 
apparent. Mr. Bliss continually surprises by the ease with which he juggles 
things seemingly irreconcilable—coherent confusions, relevant irrelevancies, 
pellucid pandemoniums. Like a delighted child one watches, wanting to say, 
‘Do it over again!’ And when one turns to the score to see “how the wheels 
go round,” one finds all sorts of wise and witty devices—also a power of 
extracting great value from even such simple things as unison passages. As an 
example, note the effect of genial vulgarity and rough-and-tumble produced at 
the outset by the First Violin and Viola playing the tune in unison. 

For people who may be doubtful of the meaning of the title, and so of the 
suitability of these sentiments, it should be explained that ‘ Rout” does not 
mean a disaster, but is the old English word for a merry-making. The effect 
intended is the sort of impression to be got from hearing a Fair going on below 
one’s window. This is indicated by Lovat Fraser's clever design upon the cover, 
and the music more than fulfils its promise. 

M.M.S. 


R.C.M. Sports Club. 


Cricket Club. 
Matches :— Played 7, Won 2, Lost 4, Drawn 1. 

In spite of this unequal record, the cricket club has had some intensely 
interesting games, most of which have been marked by singularly exciting 
finishes. A detailed account of the match against the R.A.M. is given below. 
The two matches against the Royal College of Arts were very closely contested, 
the R.C.A. winning one of them by 7 runs, the College the other by 4 runs, In 
the other lost matches defeat was determined by close margins. 

W. J. Saull has been a wise and popular captain, and the chief bowler of 
the team, taking in all 24 wickets, 

The cricket of D. K. Falkner has been the outstanding feature of the College 
games. His batting average is 65.6, his bowling was consistently good and he 
is a most reliable field. 

That the girls in the College can play cricket really well, was proved on 
June 22nd, when Miss J. Gordon captained an XI, and beat the College team by 
27 runs. Many of the girls’ team showed true cricket ability in all departments. 
It would be interesting to have a similar game next year. 

The most interesting cricket match of the term was that against our old and 
friendly opponents, The Royal Academy of Music ; and the C.C. is happy in 
having equalled the achievements of the Hockey and Football clubs in defeating 
our sister institution. 

The match took place at Paddington Recreation Ground, on July 15th, the 
College winning an exciting game by 2 runs. 

The College batted first and compiled 172 runs, of which Falkner contributed 
80—a very fine innings, including one 5 and ten 4’s. Saull, Hiscock and the extras 
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made up useful additions, but the tail had only the faintest Suspicion of a Wag in 
it, For the Academy, Roberts bowled well, taking 7 wickets, 

In losing Roberts, when he had scored only 4 runs, the Academy made an 
unfortunate beginning ; and their first four wickets fell fairly regularly against the 
steady bowling of Saull and Falkner. 55 runs only had been obtained at a cost 
of 4 wickets, but the partnership of Pickering and Henderson completely altered 
the prospect of an easy win for the College, because the Academy total was 148 
before this partnership was broken. Thus had the game distinctly turned in the 
Academy's favour, as they now needed only 27 runs to win with 5 wickets 
in hand. 

The Collegians were now literally ‘‘on theirtoes.” Saulland Falkner bowled 
better than ever, the fielding brightened, and the Academy found runs hard to 
Bel. 5 runs were added and then another wicket fell—153 for 6. The same 
total for 7 wickets. The next one added no less than 15 runs and was nearly the 
undoing of the Collegians—168 for 8, 5 runs to win. Then Mr. Boult appeared 
on the ground, and his moral support, we think, was SO great that only 2 runs were 
added for the last two wickets, the College thus winning in amazing fashion 


by 2 runs, W. G. Hiscock. 
R.C.M. Score :— R.A.M. 

Hiscock, c Henderson, b Davies 18 Roberts, c Winter, b Falkner cee 
Falkner, b Roberts ve us Bo Thomas, b Saull ,.. vs i 17 
Clapperton, b Henderson a Pickering, c Saull, b Falkner ... 47 
Rees, c Thomas, b Robert 8 Russell, c Falkner, b Saull 17 
Robson, hit wkt, b Jones 9 Davies, c Spaull, b Saull 3 
Saull, b Roberts ,,, ive 19 Henderson, c & b Falkner 48 
Winter, ¢ & b Roberts .., ° Walters, c Hiscock, b Saull 9 
Thurston, b Roberts 3 Jones, lbw, b Falkner ° 
Davies, b Roberts fe) Hubbard, b Saull... 5 
Brazelle, b Roberts ° Jones, run out I 
Spaull, not out i «(8 Griffiths, not out... I 
Extras nh vi te 92 Extras 18 
Total 172 Total 170 


Net-Ball Club. 

The Netball Club has had some good §ames. The best match was the 
return against the Old Girls’ Club of the School of the Holy Family, which resulted 
ina draw after a good hard fight. Other games have been played against 
Westfield College and Kensington High School. The College team was not 
successful in Winning any of these, but in every case the games were interesting. 

The team requires constant hard practice to compete with such excellent 
teams as Westfield College and Kensington High School, The attendance of 
members of the team has been excellent, but their Progress has been hampered 
by the fact that there were rarely more than three or four ordinary members on 
the field for a full fame. It is hoped that more members will join the Club, as 
netball is an excellent game for those who find hockey too strenuous. 

WINIFRED Turner. 


Tennis Club. 


The life of the Tennis Club has so far been one of many vicissitudes owing 
to the great difficulty of finding courts. An energetic Committee has been 
elected, and there is much enthusiasm, but this obstacle has prevented any 
satisfactory play with other clubs. 

If any Collegian hears of courts which can be hired and would let the 
Hon Sec. know, it would be of great assistance in Promoting the success of the 
Tennis Club next year. 

Del: MARSHALL, Hon. Sec. 
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The Term’s Awards. 
During the Midsummer Term (1921) the following awards were made : 


1. Council Exhibitions (460)— 


Buckle, Marjorie M. (Harp) £6 
Carr, Berta M. (Singing) AS 
Everitt, Dorothy (Violin) Ba 
Martin, Lois M. (Piano) £6 
Ramirez-Aguirre Maria (a.R.c.M.) (Piano) 9 
Rendall, Honor (a.R.C.M.) (Viola) 5G 
Renton, Marjorie T. (Organ) £8 
Smith, Catherine T. (Singing) Ll 
‘Tas, Pierre E. (Violin) Pa) 

>. Clementi Exhibition (value about £28) for Pianoforte 
Playing— 


Runge, Gladys E. (A.R.C.M.) 
Organ Extemporising Prize (value £3 38:)— 
McKie, William N. (Scholar). 


4. Henry Leslie (Herefordshire Philharmonic) Prize (410) 
for Singing— 
Davies, Tudor (Scholar). 
5. Arthur Sullivan Prize (45) for Composition— 
Jacob, Gordon P. S. (A.R.C.M.) 
6. Scholefield Prize (43) for String Players— 
Bates, Harold A. 
7. Challen Gold Medal for Pianoforte Playing— 
Ramirez-Aguirre, Maria (A.R.C.M.) 


8. John Hopkinson Gold and Silver Medals for Pianoforte 


a 


Playing— 
Gold—McQuitty, Kathleen B. (A.R.C.M.) 
(Scholar) \ yo: 
Willis, Evelyn W. (Associated Board edi 
Exhibitioner) 


Silver—Price, Phyllis B. (A.R.C.M.) (Exhibitioncr). 
g. Elocution Class— 
Yeatman, Fay (A.R.C.M.) (Exhibitioner). (The 
Director’s Prize). 
Rees, Arthur G. (The Registrar’s Prize). 
Hamilton, Katharine. (Mr. Cairns James's 
Improvement Prize). 


Commended— 
Forster, Leslie C. 
Green, W. Martyn. 
Robertson, Herbert S. 
Truman, Ralph du V. 


to. Henry Blower (Memorial Prize) £5 53-— 
Davies, ‘Tudor (Scholar). 
Additional Prize (45 55-) divided between— 
Clapperton, Walter (Scholar). 
Saull, Walter J. (Scholar). 
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11. Gowland Harrison Violin Scholarship — 
Haines, B. Greenwell (£50). 
Skeaping, Kenneth M. (A.R.C.M.) (£50). 


12, Dannreuther Prize (£9 9s.) for the best performance of 
a Pianoforte Concerto with Orchestra— 
Parker, L. Eileen (a.r.c.m.) 


13. Gold Medal presented by the late Raja Sir S. M. Tagore, 
of Calcutta, for the most generally deserving pupil— 
Shore, Bernard (A.R.c.M.) (Gowland Harrison 
I xhibitioner), 
14, Ellen Shaw Williams Prize for Pianoforte Playing 
(L10)— 
Swain, Freda M, (Scholar). 
15. Signor Foli Scholarship (£40)— 
Bett, Sidney G. 
‘ Additional Scholarship divided between— 
Albon, William E. (£20). 
Springett, Raymond FE. H. (420). 
Special Award (£20)— 
Spink, Joan E. 
16. Kenneth Bruce Stuart Memorial Prize— 
Bell, James N. 
17. Chappell Gold Medal for Pianoforte Recital— 
McQuitty, Kathleen B. (A.R.C.M.) (Scholar). 
18. Chappell Exhibition for 3rd Grade Pianoforte Pupils— 
Featherstone, Robert ‘T. 
19. Ernest Farrar Prize (47)— 
Davidson, Malcolm G, 
20. Gesture Class Prizes— 
Green, James E. 
Yeatman, Fay (a.R.c.M.) 


21. Savage Club Exhibition— 
Waterman, Sybil C. E. (for one year). 


22. Whitcomb-Portsmouth Scholarship— 
Crook, Vera. 
Proxime— 
Foster, Freda 
23. Worshipful Company of Musicians Silver Medal— 
Pennington, John (Scholar). 


List of Dates, 1921. 


CHRISTMAS TERM, 


Entrance Examination Thursday... 15th Sept. 
Term begins... +» Monday 305 (9th Sept. 
Half Term begins --- Monday $05 31st Oct. 
Term ends see -- Saturday... Ioth Dec. 


y 


